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The Significance of Luther's Term 


Pure Passive as Quoted in Article II 
of the Formula of Concord 


By RoBERT D. PREUS 


HE Lutheran doctrine of conversion, standing as it does be- 
BD con Calvinism and synergism, is always a difficult position 

to maintain and defend; for it is built on a paradox, a paradox 
of exclusive divine action and complete human participation. Faith 
is at the same time passive and active: passive in that man, blind 
and dead spiritually, in coming to faith only suffers God to work 
this change in his heart, active in that man himself believes and 
is in no way coerced in this nor divested of any of his faculties. 
This position is stated by the Formula of Concord: 


It is nevertheless true that a man before his conversion is still 
a rational creature that has an intellect and will, although not an 
intellect in divine things, or a will to will something good and 
salutary. Yet he can do absolutely nothing toward his conversion 
(as has been said above), and in this case he is much worse 
than a stone or a log, because he resists the Word and the will 
of God, until God raises him from the death of sin, enlightens him 
and renews him. And although God does not force a person to be 
converted (for those who always resist the Holy Ghost and who 
continually put themselves into opposition to the truth even after 
they have recognized it, as Stephen says of the hardened Jews, 
Acts 7 {51}, are not going to be converted), yet God the Lord 
draws the person whom He wills to convert and draws him in 
such a way that a darkened intellect becomes an enlightened 
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intellect, and a perverse will becomes an obedient will. And this 
Scripture calls creating a new heart.’ 


It is significant in this regard that the first two heresies to be 
condemned by the Epitome of Article II of the Formula of 
Concord are deterministic Stoicism (and Manichaeism), which 
would have all things happen by necessity, even robbery and 
murder, and Pelagianism, which denies the necessity of grace. All 
other errors come under the heading of one or the other of these 
heresies. However, not determinism but synergism has since the 
Reformation been the bane of this Lutheran doctrine. Striving to 
find some place for human responsibility in conversion, the synergist 
brings against every statement which speaks of the passivity of 
faith the charge of irresistible grace, compulsion, Calvinism, Mani- 
chaeism. This is of course unfair and is to misunderstand com- 
pletely the paradoxical nature of the Lutheran doctrine. It is also 
a denial of the Scripture principle and a rationalizing, just as 
clearly as Calvinism is. 

The term pure passive, applied to the will of man in conversion, 
occurs three times in the Formula of Concord.? The cognate ex- 
pression capacitas passiva occurs in the Latin version;? its omission 
from the German original occasioned a good deal of criticism. 
Again it is said that the intellect and heart and will of man are 
only subiectum patiens and subiectum convertendum in conversion, 
that God does the converting and that man only suffers conversion.* 
All these expressions are taken from the writings and teachings of 
Luther and by their inclusion in the Formula of Concord achieve 
symbolical status. 

The idea of the passivity of faith, taken from the church fathers 
and the medieval scholastics, is not very often voiced by Luther, 
but it is intrinsic in all his writings on free will; and when he does 
speak of this passivity, it is in strong terms. Luther speaks of 
a capacity inhering in the natural man, but it is only a passive 
capacity, meaning that man is able to be converted, as distinguished 
from animals and inanimate things. “When the fathers defend free 








1 Fformula of} C{oncord,}] Sf{olid] D{eclaration,} II 59, 60. 
2 FC Ep II 18; SD II 73, 89. 

3 FC SD II 73. 

4 FC SD II 89, 90. 
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will, they mean that it is capable of being free, that it can be 
turned to good by the grace of God and be made truly free, to 
which end it was created.” ° Again Luther states his position even 
more clearly in a parallel utterance from De servo arbitrio (1525): 
“If we call the power of free will that by which man is capable 
of being caught by the Holy Spirit and touched by God’s grace, 
as one created unto eternal life or eternal death, that is perfectly 
all right; for this power, or aptitude, or as the sophists call it, 
disposition-quality and passive aptitude, I, too, confess. And who 
does not know that this is not in trees or animals? For heaven, 
as they say, is not made for geese.” ° These statements should be 
sufficient to show what Luther is driving at in speaking of capacity 
or the power of free will in the natural man and that it is far 
from his mind to imply that God deals with man as with a brute 
or an inanimate thing. That Luther employs the term passivity 
only for the purpose of ruling out all synergism is clearly shown 
by another statement: “We conclude that the free will is purely 
passive (esse mere passivum} in every act in which it is said to will 
something; and the sophists prattle in vain about the distinction 
that an entire good act is from God (totum a deo) but not from 
God entirely (¢otaliter). For what is entire from God is also 
entirely from God, because the will is seized and borne and moved 
only by grace; and this movement of the will, bringing its influence 
upon the members and powers of either mind or body, this and 
nothing else is its activity; just as the movement of a saw sawing 
wood is a merely passive movement of the saw by the one sawing, 
for the saw does not co-operate in this moving in any way, but it 
moves on the wood by being moved and not by itself moving. And 
this sawing is said to be the saw’s work along with the one who 


5 Contra malignum Ioannis Eccti iudicium defensio (1519), Article IX 
(W II 647, 28—31). Luther quotes exclusively from St. Augustine in this 
atticle. 

6 W XVIII 636, 16—22. See also John Andrew Quenstedt, Theologia 
didactico-polemica, seu systema theologicum, Pars secunda, caput III (De 
libero arbitrio hominis post lapsum), sectio II, quaestio II, observatio VII 
(Leipzig: Thomas Fritzsch, 1715), I, 1099: “If by free will one understands 
a Capacity or passive potentiality that the mind and will of man can be con- 
verted through the ordinary grace of God, then we grant that in this sense 
free will has not been destroyed. For in man there is given a certain capacity 
by which he cannot indeed convert himself but can be converted by God, pro- 
vided he uses the divinely appointed means.” 
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saws, although it merely undergoes the movement.”* That this 
passivity is only spiritual and obtains only in the spiritual realm 
is also clearly taught in Caspar Cruciger’s (1544) edition of 
Luther’s lectures on Genesis: “In a certain sense we have free will 
in those things which are beneath us. By divine mandate we have 
been made lords over the fish of the sea, the birds of the heavens, 
and the beasts of the field. These we kill when it pleases us. We 
enjoy the food and other advantages which they supply. But in 
those things which pertain to God, which are above us, man has 
no free will, but he is truly like clay in the hand of a potter, 
being in a position of mere potentiality which is not active but 
only passive. For in such matters we do not choose, we do not do 
anything, but we are chosen, we are prepared, we are reborn, we 
are received, as Isaiah says [64:8]: “Thou art the potter and we 
Thy clay.’”* One more statement of Luther might be quoted. 
Commenting on John 1:12, which Erasmus had used in defense of 
free will, he says in De servo arbitrio: “John is not speaking of 
any work of man, either great or small, but he speaks of that 
renewal or change of the old man, who is a child of the devil, 
into the new man, who is the child of God. Here man behaves 
in a purely passive way {mere passive sese habet}, as they say, 
nor does he do anything, but is wholly acted upon.” ® 


In all these statements Luther’s meaning is clear, and it would 
be unfair to press his words beyond the point of comparison. His 
adversaries, however, chose to misunderstand him. The expression 
pure passive as Luther used it was attacked first by John Eck as 
early as 1525,’° and finally in unmistakable terms by the Council 


7 Cf. Resolutiones Lutherianae super propositionibus suis Lipsiae disputatis 
(1519). W II 421, 7—15. See also Franz Hermann Reinhold von Frank, 
Die Theologie der Concordienformel, 1 (Erlangen: Theodor Blaesing, 1858), 
141. 

8 W XLII 64, 28—36. 

9 W XVIII 697, 25—28. 

10 Enchiridion locorum communium adversus Lutherum et alios hostes 
ecclesiae (Landshut: 1525) caput 31. Melanchthon also seemed to misunder- 
stand the point that the pure passive wished to bring out; and consequently 
we find him attacking a sort of Manichaean caricature of Luther's doctrine, e. g., 
CR 21, 658—659: “Praeterea si nihil agit liberum arbitrium, interea, donec 
sensero fieri illam regenerationem, de qua dicitis, indulgebo diffidentiae et 
aliis vitiosis affectibus. Haec Manichaea imaginatio horribile mendacium est, 
et ab hoc errore mentes abducendae sunt et docendae agere aliquid liberum 
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of Trent, which said: “If any should say that man’s free will, moved 
and aroused by God, by assenting to God’s action and call, does 
not cooperate toward disposing and preparing itself to obtain the 
grace of justification, that it cannot resist if it wishes, but like 
some inanimate thing does nothing and is merely passive, let him 
be damned.” ** It is apparent that Luther has been grossly and 
purposely misunderstood and his teaching misrepresented. 


This being the case, it became a matter of confession to defend 
not only Luther’s doctrine but also his very terminology. To change 
terminology would have implied a yielding to the attacks of the 
adversaries. A clear explanation of the usage of the expression 
and defense of the same was therefore offered in the Formula of 
Concord: “When Luther says that man relates himself to his 
conversion in a purely passive way, that is, he does nothing but 
only suffers God to work in him, he does not mean that conversion 
is brought about without the preaching and hearing of God's word, 
nor does he wish it to be understood that in conversion no new 
movements within us are evoked by the Holy Spirit and no new 
spiritual changes are begun in us. But he means this, that man 
of himself and of his own natural powers cannot do anything 
or help in any way toward his conversion and that conversion is 
not only in part but entirely an operation, gift, and work of the 
Holy Spirit alone who works it and brings it about by his power 
and might through the word in the intellect, will, and heart of man, 
tamquam in subiecto patiente, that is, where man does and works 
nothing but only suffers. But it does not occur in the same way 
as a statue is chiseled from a stone or a seal impressed on wax, 
which knows nothing about it and neither feels nor wants it. But 
it takes place in the manner and way that we have set forth and 
explained briefly above.” '* Even more in detail Chemnitz inter- 
prets the expression of Luther and the Formula in his Examen 
Concilii Tridentini. He says: “They [the Romanists] get very ex- 


arbitrium.” CR 23, 280: “Sed excruciat mentes haec quaestio, Cum sine Spiritu 
sancto nulla virtus inchoetur, aut placeat, otiosine expectabimus consolationem, 
donec rapi nos novis motibus sentiemus, sicut Enthusiastae et Manichaei 
imaginati sunt?” 

11 Sess. VI, can. 4. 

12 FC SD II 89; cf. 80. 
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cited over the fact that Luther has said that in regeneration, 
renewal, or conversion man behaves in a merely passive way. 
If one were not acquainted with the terminology of the scholastic 
writers, one might understandably be offended at this expression, 
as if it were meant that the Holy Spirit works conversion in such 
a way that absolutely no new emotion is experienced by the will 
which is being renewed, and that the will is entirely inactive and 
idle and simply overcome and driven by brute force. But such 
a thought never occurred to Luther. However, there is no doubt 
that the theologians who were consulted in the Council of Trent, 
indoctrinated as they were and accustomed to the manner of 
speaking which the scholastic writers employed, knew very well 
what was meant by behaving in a purely passive way (but they 
could not conceal their desire of caviling), especially since they 
felt the term could be not wrongly applied to men when it con- 
cerned the natural powers of free will, if not entirely, then in part, 
in renewal, or conversion. Now this was the argument set forth 
by the scholastics: A subject in assuming some form, quality, con- 
dition, action, or what have you, insofar as it receives, behaves 
passively. True, there are some subjects which, besides being passive 
in receiving, have in themselves a certain activity which they bring 
to bear and with which they co-operate, so that form, quality, action, 
or condition are brought about in the subject. Such a subject does 
not behave in a purely passive way in producing a form, but partly 
passively and partly actively. But there are certain subjects which 
have no power in themselves to produce a form, they merely 
receive a form. These are said to behave in a purely passive manner. 
Such manner of speaking of the scholastics, at one time much used 
and well known in the schools, Luther accommodated to his doc- 
trine of free will. Now insofar as the mind and will are the subject 
in which the Holy Spirit works conversion or renewal, this subject 
behaves in a purely passive manner, according to the phrase of the 
scholastics. But this is the question: Whether the mind and will, 
corrupt from birth through sin, has any activity, any power, or 
efficacy which it exerts and by which it co-operates with the Holy 
Spirit in engendering conversion, pious thoughts, good intentions, 
desires, endeavors, struggles, etc., in spiritual movements and 
actions; in other words, whether the unregenerate will in spiritual 
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conversion behaves partly actively and partly passively (as the 
scholastics put it). Now, because Scripture records that this power 
in spiritual matters has been lost through sin, so that the will can 
do nothing of itself; and because Augustine also does not wish to 
call grace through which God works in us to will a co-operating 
grace, Luther therefore employed this term of the scholastics and 
in such a way explained his thoughts that man behaves in a purely 
passive manner. But he never taught that conversion happens 
without the reflection of the mind and the agreement of the will. 
He wished to say only this, that God draws by their wills those 
whom he converts.” ** So important was the proper understanding 
and defense of this point that Chemnitz chose in his Loci theologici 
to discuss the entire matter of synergism under the question whether 
the will is purely passive in conversion, for everything revolved 
around this point.'* The term pure passive to Chemnitz applied 
only in the case of man’s spiritual powers, in a contributory sense, 
not in a psychological sense. This had to be explained again and 
again by him and the other orthodox Lutherans. A synergist is 
blind to the difference between Manichaeism and monergism, 
between coercion and a gracious drawing of man’s will by God, 
blind to the fact that it is the will of man that is acted upon in 
conversion. Therefore the synergist insists that the monergistic 
doctrine violates the personality and will of man and that God 
forces man to become a Christian against his will. This was pre- 
cisely the position the Jesuit Robert Bellarmine took. Even the 
crystal clear explanation of Chemnitz could not satisfy him, and 
he violently attacked Chemnitz’ presentation of the matter.’? So 
again the Lutheran position was patiently and clearly defined, this 
time by John Gerhard: “Luther did not teach that conversion is 
brought about without the reflection of the mind and agreement 





13 Martin Chemnitz, Examen Concilit Tridentini, Prima pars, locus VII (De 
libero arbitrio), sectio V, par. 8, ed. Eduard Preuss (Berlin: Gustav Schlawitz, 
1861), p. 144. Chemnitz was closely followed by Leonhard Hiitter, Loci 
communes theologict (Wittenberg: Ioannes Matthaei, 1619), 283. 

14 Martin Chemnitz, Loci theologici, ed. Polycarp Leyser (Frankfurt am 
Main: Heirs of Dr. Tobias Mevius and Elert Schumacher, 1653). I, 183—186. 

15 Robert Bellarmine, De gratia et libero arbitrio, VI, cap. 9, in Dispu- 
tationes de controversiis Christianae fidei adversus huius temporis bhaereticos 
(Venice: 1596), IV, Part three. 
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of the will, but he denied that the will concurs with these activities 
of its own natural powers; that is to say, he denied that in the 
mind and will there remained any working power which could 
reach out when grace was offered and for that reason co-operate 
with the Holy Spirit. And the analogy of the clay in the hand of 
a potter — which he uses— must not be pressed beyond its point 
of application.” * 

But the doctrine of the passivity of the will in conversion was 
not settled even in the Lutheran Church by Chemnitz and the 
Formula of Concord. Synergism cropped up again within the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, this time in the school of the 
“syncretists” of the 17th century, e. g., Lattermann, Dreier, Calixt.”7 
Again the pure passive was attacked and on the same old psycho- 
logical, rationalistic grounds. In answering these objections the 
later orthodox dogmaticians did not go beyond Chemnitz. No more 
really could be said. But again they admirably upheld the old 
Lutheran position, as may be illustrated from the following quo- 
tation from Quenstedt: “It is one thing to concur in one’s conversion 
contributively, actively, and as an efficient cause of the same, 
another thing to be receptive in conversion, passive, and the subject 
to be converted. Not the former but the latter we hold in respect 
to the unregenerate man. For the unregenerate man, because of 
the corruption of his nature, has no activity, power, or faculty 
which he can direct toward his conversion and by which he can 
co-operate with the Holy Spirit in his conversion. 


16 John Gerhard, Loci theologici, locus XII, caput VI, sectio VI, par. 81, ed. 
Johann Friedrich Cotta, V (Tubingen: Johann Georg Cotta, 1766), 172. 

17 Johann Lat(t)ermann (1620—1662), educated at Helmstedt, Kénigs- 
berg and Rostock; in 1647 professor extraordinarius of theology at K6nigsberg, 
in 1649 second court preacher at Rostock, in 1652 general superintendent at 
Halberstadt; died while serving as a military chaplain; author, among other 
works, of De gratia et libero arbitrio; opponent of Abraham Calov and Celestine 
Myslenta.— Christian Dreier (Dreyer) (1610—1688), educated at Jena, 
Wittenberg, Rostock, Copenhagen, and Kénigsberg, where he became professor 
extraordinarius of theology in 1644, ordinarius in 1652, and primarius in 
1657; partisan of Michael Behm and his colleague Latermann versus Calov 
and Myslenta. — George Calixt (Kallison) (1586—1656), educated at Helm- 
stedt, Jena, Giessen, Tiibingen, and Heidelberg; in 1614 professor of theology 
at Helmstedt, in 1625 senior of the theological faculty, and in 1636 absentee 
abbot of K6nigslutter Abbey, in addition to his professorship; prolific and in- 
fluential author. 
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“We note that man does not concur in his conversion by doing 
but by receiving. Still he is not converted without means but 
mediately, through Word and Sacraments, not violently but by 
persuasion, not by force but by being instructed, not by divine 
inspiration but by hearing, not through any physical necessity but 
through the free use of means. 

“We must distinguish between an active and a passive capacity. 
We deny that man can co-operate in conversion and with the grace 
of God by his own natural and active strength or by his own 
efficacious ability, aptitude, or capacity. But we do maintain that 
in man there is a passive capacity which cannot be ascribed to 
a stone or block; for the unregenerate man is endowed with a mind 
and a will, and thus in man is to be found a subject already existing 
in whom enlightenment and conversion by the power of the divine 
Spirit can be brought about, whereas in a stone or block there is 
neither mind nor will and hence no subject which can in any way 
be capable of enlightenment or conversion.” ** If Quenstedt and 
the other later orthodox teachers said nothing which was not 
already stated by Luther and the Formula, they served one impor- 
tant purpose by their definitive discussion of the Lutheran position 
regarding the pure passive: They established the term as something 
so sacrosanct to orthodox Lutheranism that it was no longer 
openly rejected. 

But the indirect attacks by modern enemies of this doctrine are 
really just as aggressive and ingenious as the older frontal attacks. 
If, for instance, this passivity, this refraining from willful resistance 
(considered as something residing in some men or given to some 
men), this “suffering” what God works in man, is made to account 
even to some small degree for man’s conversion, then clearly the 
pure passive has been abandoned. Then man is somehow conceived 
of as acting in that he “suffers,” and passivity becomes activity, even 
though it is obviously impossible in a contributory sense to be 
simultaneously active and passive with reference to the same 
process. As Sebastian Schmidt put it, “How can it be said that one 
behaves himself actively when he does not in any manner aid the 


18 Quenstedt, op. cit., Pars tertia, caput VII (De conversione), sectio I, 
quaestio II, observationes XX I, II, VII, Vol. I], 727—728. 
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Holy Spirit who works in him, but must be overcome by Him?” !® 
Precisely here, in the passivity of man in his conversion, is the crux 
of the continuing controversy between synergism and monergism, 
and all the Lutheran teachers from Chemnitz to Quenstedt were 
correct in emphasizing this point. As long as theologians refuse 
to accept the paradox of exclusive divine action and at the same 
time full human experience in conversion, the issue will not die. 
But as long as the monergist retains the pure passive in the sense 
in which Luther first used it and the Formula of Concord adopts it, 
he knows he is on solid ground. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


19 Sebastian Schmidt, Articulorum Formulae Concordiae repetitio, Dis- 
putatio IV in Formulam Concordiae de libero arbitrio posterior, par. 38 (Stras- 
bourg: Josiah Staedelius, 1696), 128. 
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An Historical Survey of Old 
Testament Theology Since 1922 


By DELBERT R. HILLERS 


INCE shortly after World War I there have been a great many 
publications and a lively interest in the field of Old Testament 
studies known as Old Testament theology or Biblical theology 

of the Old Testament. This surge of interest came after a period 
of almost complete neglect of this discipline. This paper will 
attempt to analyze the causes of the resurgence of Old Testament 
theology, to understand the various methods or approaches of major 
scholars in the field, and to analyze the results of these methods. 

However broadly or narrowly the scope of Old Testament the- 
ology is defined, it is always a summary of the results of historical 
and exegetical scholarship, drawing together the other branches 
of Old Testament study. Thus the importance of an overview of 
Old Testament theology lies in the fact that this provides, to a cer- 
tain extent, a survey of all Old Testament scholarship and an in- 
dication of the theological results of modern research. Furthermore, 
a broad view of this field is of great benefit to the student in 
understanding and making use of the works of individual scholars, 
revealing, as such a survey does, the importance of approach and 
method in determining the character of a writer’s work. 

The period to be surveyed in this paper extends from 1922 to 
the present day. This is not simply an arbitrary division, but is 
chosen because the Theologie des Alten Testaments of Eduard 
Koenig, published in 1922,’ was the first major publication in 
the field since Davidson’s Theology of the Old Testament, pub- 
lished in 1904.7 

The major emphasis in the paper will be on the method or 
approach of the scholars treated. Obviously the content of the 
various books cannot be presented in detailed review, but their 
outline, content, and quality will be indicated, in summary fashion, 





1 Eduard Koenig, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Stuttgart: Chr. Belser, 
1922). 


2 A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, c. 1904). 


| 
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as much as is necessary for an understanding of a scholar’s view- 
point and an assessment of the results of his method. 


THE DECLINE OF INTEREST IN OLD TESTMENT THEOLOGY 


The theological discipline known as Biblical theology of the 
Old Testament originated in the period of Rationalism, toward 
the end of the 18th century.* The classic and often quoted defini- 
tion of Biblical theology was formulated by J. P. Gabler in an 
address titled “De justo discrimine theologiae Biblicae et dog- 
maticae,” delivered in 1787. Biblical theology is an objective, his- 
torical discipline, he maintained, describing what the Biblical 
writers thought about divine matters. It is to be distinguished 
from dogmatic theology, which is didactic in character and sets 
forth what a theologian philosophically and rationally decides 
about divine matters in accordance with his time and situation.’ 


Although Gabler’s definition and the earliest criticism of the 
Bible grew to a great extent out of a reaction to what dogmatic 
theology regarded as an abuse of the Bible, the early critics still 
consider theology as part of their responsibility. Thus such men 
as Eichhorn, De Wette, Ewald, and Vatke wrote many works on 
strictly theological subjects.” 

Later critics, however, writing toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, began to ignore the theology of the Old Testament. Such 
men as Stade, Smend, and the early Sellin treated the Old Testa- 
ment as a collection of historical sources to be subjected to objec- 
tive historical treatment. The result was not a theology but a his- 
tory of the religion of Israel. The idea of the Old Testament as 
a preparation for the New was given up. If faith wished to make 
its own valuation of the evidence, this was permissible, but for 


3 C. T. Craig, “Biblical Theology and the Rise of Historicism,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature, XLII (1943), 281—294. Cf. Hermann Gunkel, “Bib- 
lische Theologie und Biblische Religionsgeschichte,” in Die Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart, ed. Gunkel and Leopold Zscharnack; 2d ed. (Tueb- 
ingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1931), I, col. 1089. 

4 Friedrich Baumgaertel, “Erwigungen zur Darstellung der Theologie des 
Alten Testaments,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXVI (May 1951), col. 
258. Cf. G. E. Wright, God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1952), p. 33. 

5 James D. Smart, “The Death and Rebirth of Old Testament Theology,” 
Journal of Religion, XXIII (1943), 3. 
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the scholar any consideration of faith or theological values was 
irrelevant.® 


This drastic decline of interest in the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment was due, first of all, to a reaction against the theologizing of 
the former generation. This reaction was not wholly unjustified, 
since the objectivity of the earlier critics had been impaired by 
various philosophical and religious biases. Younger critics justly 
accused them of reading meanings into the Old Testament. A sec- 
ond factor in the decline was the use of a rigid principle of develop- 
ment to explain historical changes. This was also a reaction against 
the static conception which many had previously held. Thirdly, 
this decline was part of a general trend away from theology char- 
acteristic of Protestantism in general in the 19th century. A final 
factor was the discovery of ancient cultures by archaeologists. These 
tremendous finds attracted philologians and historians to Old Testa- 
ment study. Men of this bent of mind were often without any 
particular theological interest.’ 


Several theologies were produced in this period, but they were 
histories of the religion of Israel masquerading under the title of 
theology or they were confused and inadequate. The victory was 
left with the history-of-religion approach.* Hermann Gunkel, sum- 
ming up the attitude at the end of this period, confidently predicted 
that from then on there would be histories of Israel’s religion rather 
than theologies of the Old Testament.’ Thus Smart is right in 
speaking of “The Death . . . of Old Testament Theology,” *° 
other writers aptly described the period as “a theological ice age’ 
characterized by a “curious paralysis” of Old Testament theology.’* 


6 Herbert F. Hahn, The Old Testament in Modern Research (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, c. 1954), pp. 227 f. 


7 Tbid.; Smart, pp. 4—9. 
8 Smart, pp. 9—11. 


and 
»>11 


9 “Nach diesem allem ist zu erwarten, dasz das Fach in einer schon abzuse- 
henden Zukunft allgemein die Form der ‘Geschichte der israelitischen Religion’ 
besitzen wird.” (Col. 1090) 

10Smart, p. 1. 

11 C. R. North, “Old Testament Theology and the History of Hebrew Re- 
ligion,” Scottish Journal of Theology, Il (1949), 113—126. 

12 Norman W. Porteous, “Old Testament Theology,” in The Old Testa- 
ment and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951), 
p. 313. 
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Some, like Harnack, openly called for the elimination of the Old 
Testament from the Christian canon, and a prominent writer in 
the field declares that his colleagues were restrained from doing 
so more by courtesy than by conviction.’* 


THE RESURGENCE OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY IN EUROPE 


Germany 

Under the impact of a purely scientific Old Testament scholar- 
ship and the optimistic, liberal Protestant spirit of the late 19th 
and early 20th century, theology of the Old Testament was aban- 
doned as a part of Old Testament studies. However, a reaction 
was not long in coming. The first stimulus toward the resurgence 
of Old Testament theology came from World War I and the 
resultant collapse of Germany's spiritual heritage. Germany bore 
the main brunt of defeat in the war, and the optimism of the pro- 
gressive, liberal approach in theology was thoroughly discredited.” 
In the words of one observer, “With the collapse of civilization 
at the end of World War I liberal thought lost the very props on 
which it was constructed. The great triumvirate of theological 
liberalism, Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and Troeltsch, fell into pro- 
found disrepute among German-speaking theologians, especially 
among the younger generation.” *° 

Closely allied with this dissatisfaction with liberal theology was 
a feeling that purely objective, critical study of the Old Testament 
was inadequate. It began to be felt that this sort of study did not 
result in an interpretation that gave significant meaning to the 
writings.’® Pastors were being faced with the question of the nor- 
mative character of the Old Testament, and they were not being 
helped by purely scientific studies. Besides these men, theologians 
in the fields of comparative religion, New Testament, and sys- 
tematic theology also felt the need of a more satisfactory interpre- 
tation of Old Testament data.'* 


13 Walter Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1950), I, 4. 

14 Hahn, p. 171. 

15 W. Heick and J. L. Neve, A History of Christian Thought (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, c. 1946), II, 171. 

16 Hahn, p. 228. 
17 Baumgaertel, loc. cit. 
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Several theological movements lent impetus to the rise of Old 
Testament theology. Out of the disillusionment in Germany after 
World War I arose a current of “Neo-Lutheranism.” Greatly in- 
terested in Luther, this group of scholars devoted themselves to 
Bible studies and to the theological use of the Bible.** Though 
their interest lay mainly in New Testament studies, they may well 
have provided some stimulus toward a revival of Old Testament 
theology. 

A more direct connection can be traced between the rise of Old 
Testament theology and the theological movement known as crisis 
theology, dialectical theology, neo-orthodoxy, or, after its chief 
representative, Barthianism. The sense of the tragedy of life pro- 
duced by World War I, discrediting Kant and Hegel along with 
liberal theology, had a profound effect on Karl Barth, who up to 
that time had been an advocate of religious socialism and the- 
ological liberalism. “He and his friends, as Thurneysen says . . . 
learned to be ‘ganz neu aufmerksam auf die Bibel.’”*® In 1918 
Barth published his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
which with its emphasis on the sovereignty of God, the sinfulness 
of man, and the revelation of God in Christ and His cross and 
resurrection stimulated a whole new movement in theology, with 
Biblical studies as one of its chief emphases.”° 


This movement was a vital stimulus toward theological study 
of the Old Testament, whether this came from a follower of Barth 
like Wilhelm Vischer or as a reaction on the part of those who 
disagreed with Barth.” 


Later in this period the rise of National Socialism in Germany, 
with the attendant anti-Semitism, shocked Old Testament scholars 
into a defense, and thus a discussion, of the theology of the Old 
Testament. When attempts were made to revive Germany from 
the spiritual shock she experienced after World War I, not all of 


18 Outstanding representatives of this group are Elert, Althaus, Sasse, Heim, 
G. Kittel, Koeberle, Sommerlath, Kuenneth, and Jeremias. (Heick and Neve, 
II, 180—184) 

19 Thid., p. 173. 

20 Kenneth S. Latourette, A History of Christianity (New York: Harper 
& Bros., c. 1953), p. 1383. 

21 Emil G. Kraeling, The Old Testament Since the Reformation (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1955), pp. 219, 178. 
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these were along Christian lines. Instead, the most radical of the 
new religious movements declared the country weakened by Jewish- 
Christian influence. Christianity was being replaced by a pagan 
mythology.” Anti-Semitism was bound to strike the Old Testa- 
ment especially hard, and scholars felt themselves obligated both 
as students of the Old Testament and as Christians to defend their 
book. For example, in 1934 three scholars noted especially for 
their work as historians and critics — Alt, Begrich, and von Rad — 
published Fahrung zum Christentum durch das Alte Testament. 
Directed against a virulently anti-Semitic book by Th. Fritsch, the 
work tries to demonstrate the necessity of the Old Testament for 
Christianity.** This church struggle with a reviving paganism was 
a powerful factor contributing to the resurgence of Old Testament 
theology, forcing scholars to consider the question of the nature 
and relevance of the Old Testament.** 


The revival of Old Testament theology began with a number 
of important preliminary discussions. The first explicit call for 
a revival of the discipline came in 1921 from an outstanding 
critical scholar. Speaking to a gathering of Old Testament scholars, 
Rudolf Kittel, whose own Religion of Israel was a typical product 
of the historical school, freely acknowledged the shortcomings of 
the purely critical approach. “We came very near apologizing for 
the very existence of our Old Testament people and its religion. . .. 
Thus it was no wonder that an outsider such as Harnack misunder- 
stood us.” *° Kittel then urged the scholars present to recapture 
the sense of Old Testament study as a discipline in Christian 
theology.*® 


22 Hahn, p. 202. 

23 Kraeling, p. 202. 

24 Porteous, p. 317. 

25 Rudolf Kittel, “Die Zukunft der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft,” Zeit- 
schrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXIX (1921), 84. Kittel refers 
to the suggestion of Harnack that the Old Testament should be dropped from 
the canon; Harnack had said: “Das Alte Testament im 2. Jahrhundert zu ver- 
werfen, war ein Fehler; . . . es im 15. Jahrhundert beizubehalten, war ein 
Schicksal; . . . es aber seit dem 19. Jahrhundert als kanonische Urkunde im 
Protestantismus noch zu konservieren, ist die Folge einer religidsen und kirch- 
lichen Lahmung.” Ludwig Koehler, “Alttestamentliche Theologie, I: Vorfragen 
und Gesamtdarstellungen,” Theologische Rundschau, VII (1935), 257. Here- 
after cited as ““Vorfragen.” 


26 Cf. Smart, 129. 
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The first work in the modern period to bear the title Theology 
of the Old Testament was that of Eduard Koenig, which appeared 
in 1922.*" Koenig stood somewhat apart from the main stream of 
Old Testament study, since he disagreed sharply with the Well- 
hausen school and had a strong tendency toward conservatism. 
Nevertheless he acknowledges the necessity of critical and historical 
study of the Old Testament, even if he must construct his own 
history of Israel’s religion (pp.6—16). Wishing to combine 
a historical and theological approach, he prefaces his work with 
his own history and then provides a systematic treatment of the 
religious ideas of the Old Testament. Basically his system is one 
adopted from traditional systematic theology, that is, theology, 
anthropology, and soteriology.** Recognizing the diversity of 
ideas in the Old Testament, Koenig operates with the selective 
principle of “the legitimate religion of Israel,” maintaining that 
only one religious tradition in Israel has abiding significance.” 

Koenig's work, however, was marred by defects which brought 
upon it rigorous criticism and prevented it from exercising any 
great influence on the history of Old Testament theology. Criticism 
was directed especially to his systematic principle. Adopted as it 
was from another branch of theology, it was felt to be ill adapted 
to the subject. Eichrodt commented: “One notices an unmistakable 
sort of hybrid character about the book, since the historical-genetic 
approach extends beyond the confines of the first, historical part 
and thus the synthesis is slighted, and on the other hand, because 
the adoption of a dogmatic division foreign to the subject forces 
the material against its will into a bed of Procrustes.”*° In addi- 
tion, Koenig failed to provide any new discussion of the nature of 
Old Testament theology.” 


Yet though Koenig’s work is generally regarded as possessing 


27 See n. 1, above. 

°8 Cf. the evaluation by Eichrodt, p. 4. 

29 Cf. Smart, p. 129. 

80 Eichrodt, p. 4. 

31 “Le manuel d’ Eduard Koenig paru en 1922 ne peut pas étre consideré 
comme le signal de la renaissance de cette branche, mais doit plutét étre envisagé 
comme le derniere témoignage d’un savant qui etait toujours resté réfractaire 
aux thecries de Wellhausen.” Edmond Jacob, Theologie de l’Ancien Testament 
(Paris: Delachaux & Niestle, c. 1955). p.19. Cf. the judgment of Friedrich 
Baumgaertel: “Ubrigens geht Ed. Koenig 1922 bereits—oder in seinem Falle 
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little permanent value, it is not wholly without historical signif- 
cance. For all his conservatism Koenig insisted that the theology 
of the Old Testament must also be concerned with critical and 
historical scholarship, and thus he was the first of many modern 
scholars to recognize this principle. The fact that Koenig placed 
a history of Israel’s religion alongside a treatment of Old Testa- 
ment theology may be considered to have posed the question which 
was to occupy every writer to follow him: the question of the rela- 
tion of the relative and the absolute, the immanent and the trans- 
cendent, the history of Israel’s religion and Old Testament theology, 


After Koenig’s unsuccessful and rather premature attempt at 
treating the theology of the Old Testament, discussion of the task 
and necessity of Old Testament theology was carried on by Carl 
Steuernagel. In an article which appeared in 1925 Steuernagel 
first enumerated the disadvantages of the old /oct method of Bib- 
lical theology, emphasizing the inability of this sort of method to 
show a development or history. Then, however, he demonstrates 
that the more recent history-of-religion method also is inadequate 
without a systematic presentation of Old Testament theology. 
Religionsgeschichte, in the first place, does not provide the student 
of comparative religion with the materials necessary for com- 
parison; a systematic treatment is demanded for his purpose. Then, 
too, the historian must omit many details which are significant 
and necessary for New Testament theology; thus monographic 
study of Old Testament concepts is necessary. It is also a peculiar 
failing of Religionsgeschichte that it is unable satisfactorily to 
present beliefs always held by Israel, or material which cannot be 
fitted into any one period with any sort of certainty, such as 
Israelite eschatology and wisdom literature. Steuernagel closes by 
stressing the necessity of Old Testament theology for the New 
Testament scholar and the dogmatician and remarks, with refer- 
ence to the freedom of Biblical studies from dogmatic points of 
view, “Independence dare not become irrelevance.” *” Steuernagel’s 


besser gesagt ‘noch’ —diesen Weg. [That is, following a dogmatic outline.) 
Seine sachfremde, weil dogmatisch bestimmte Systematik erweist ihn als Nach- 
ziigler.” (Baumgaertel, p. 266) 

32 Carl Steuernagel, “‘Alttestamentliche Theologie und alttestamentliche 
Religionsgeschichte,” in Vom Alten Testament: Festschrift Karl Marti, ed. 
K. Budde (Giessen: Toepelmann, 1925), pp. 266—273. 
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remarks are cautious and call for Old Testament theology mostly 
as an aid to other branches of scientific theological study, without 
raising the question of the validity of the Old Testament for 
Christianity. 

This question was discussed by Otto Eissfeldt in an article 
which appeared the following year, 1926. Eissfeldt, a Lutheran, 
notes at the outset the growing tendency toward a theological use 
of the Old Testament and that some, notably Proksch, were call- 
ing for a “pneumatic exegesis” of the Old Testament. In sharp 
opposition to this trend Eissfeldt insisted on a sharp separation of 
knowledge and faith, of history and theology. Knowledge deals 
with history in an objective fashion; scholars of all faiths or even 
of no faith can work together at the task of a history of Israel’s 
religion. Old Testament theology, which falls into the realm of 
faith, is to be scientific and yet confessional in character. Here 
men of different faiths will not be able to co-operate, and the 
validity of a scholar’s work will be limited to his brethren. Quot- 
ing Barth and Thurneysen on this point, he calls knowledge and 
faith “two parallel lines which meet only in infinity.” * 


Eissfeldt may be said to have clarified the problem involved in 
producing an Old Testament theology, but his extreme separation 
of knowledge and faith soon produced a reaction. Walter Eichrodt’s 
article of 1929 closed this period of preliminary discussion of the 
nature of Old Testament theology with a reply to Eissfeldt and 
a presentation of the author’s own position. Opposing any sort 
of attempt to take Old Testament theology out of the realm of 
empirical science, Eichrodt points out that all history is subjective 
to some extent, at least in selection of material, perspective, and 
the author’s personal affinity for his subject. Thus even if Old 
Testament theology demands faith or existential commitment, it 
is still an empirical science.** Most other writers have echoed 
Eichrodt’s criticism of Eissfeldt’s position, adding that this could 





33 Otto Eissfeldt, “Israelitische-jiidische Religionsgeschichte und _ alttesta- 
mentliche Theologie,” Zestschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XLIV 
(1926), I, 1—12. 

34 Walter Eichrodt, “Hat die alttestamentliche Theologie noch selbstindige 
Bedeutung in der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft?” Zeitschrift fir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, XLVII (1929), 83—91. 
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too easily lead to a situation where each religious community makes 


of the Old Testament what it chooses.*° 


In the same article, Eichrodt outlines the approach which was 
to bear fruit in his own theology of the Old Testament. Even 
though Old Testament theology as a historical discipline cannot 
make a pronouncement on the validity of the ideas presented, this 
does not mean that an Old Testament theology can only take the 
torm of a historical presentation. A systematic exposition or “cross- 
section” is necessary as part of the historian’s task, to show the 
inner relationships which a historical presentation may omit. Even 
though the theologian finds the full meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment only in the New, and utilizes the New Testament as a prin- 
ciple of selection, yet this does not render his work unscientific."* 

Eichrodt’s principles were then employed in the production of 
a massive, three-volume Theologie des Alten Testaments, which 
began to appear in 1933.** His introduction resumes discussion 
of a specifically Christian, New Testament approach to the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament “looks over” into the New Testa- 
ment. It has a forward movement, an unfinished character, which 
comes to rest only in Christ. “It is the break-through and consum- 
mation of the royal rule of God in this world which inseparably 
binds together the externally different worlds of the Old and New 
Testaments because it rests on the action of the one God who in 
promise and demand, in Gospel and Law, pursues one and the 
same great goal, the building of His kingdom.” (Page 1) 

Eichrodt does not contemplate abandoning the historical method, 
but wishes to build on it. Old Testament theology cannot be pre- 
sented without constant consideration of its connection with the 
religious scene of the ancient Near East. Eichrodt’s significant 
observation at this point, however, is that “the religion of which 
the Old Testament sources tell us is, despite a history full of change, 
an independent magnitude of enduring basic tendency and of a type 
constantly the same (p.4).” This insight into the unity of Israel's 
religion throughout the historic period underlies Eichrodt’s whole 


35 Hahn, p. 232; Smart, p. 131; Jacob, p. 1%. 
36 Eichrodt, loc. cit. 
37 Vols. II and III appeared in 1935 and 1939 respectively. Porteous, p. 324. 
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presentation and is reflected in his other works.*® 


when treating Israel’s legal code in the body of his theology, though 
he does not entirely neglect historical development, he emphasizes 
the basically unchanging character of the legal principles of the 
Mosaic covenant.*® 


For example, 


Though he thus asserts the unity of the Old Testament religion, 
Eichrodt expressly rejects the form of Christian dogmatics (the- 
ology, anthropology, soteriology) and instead proposes operating 
with a dialectic taken from the Old Testament itself. This is done 
to avoid operating with “bloodless abstractions” like “ethical mono- 
theism (p. iii).” The central idea of the Old Testament, he asserts, 
is that God bears a special relation to His people designated by 
the word covenant, and thus the whole first volume, titled “God 
and His People,” is organized around the idea of the covenant. 
But since this God also showed Himself as God of the world and 
of the individual, the remainder of the theology is organized under 
the headings “God and the World” and “God and Man.” *° 

Eichrodt’s treatment of Old Testament theology is an extremely 
significant one and has proved to be of enduring value. It is the 
largest and most exhaustive of the theologies that have been pub- 
lished to date and has gone through four editions. It is especially 
Eichrodt’s idea of grouping Old Testament ideas according to 
a plan from within the Old Testament which has attracted the 
praise of most of those who have published appraisals of his work. 
Porteous, Wright, and Baumgaertel laud him for having over- 
come the old /oci method and characterize his work as a significant 
pioneering effort.*t The advantage of Eichrodt’s method may be 
illustrated by the way in which it permits a natural and effective 
discussion of the meaning of the cultus, which is something of 
a crux for other theologians. (Pages 39—81) 





38 Eichrodt treats Old Testament anthropology as unified in spite of his- 
torical complexity and diversity, in Man in the Old Testament, trans. K. and 
R. Gregor Smith (London: SCM Press, c. 1951). Cf. also his review of 
Fosdick’s Guide to Understanding the Bible, Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LXV (1946), pp. 205—217. 

39 Hahn, pp. 234 f. 

40 Eichrodt acknowledges his debt to Otto Proksch for this division, which 
Proksch had employed in his lectures on Old Testament theology. (Ibid., 
pp. 5 f.) 

41 Porteous, pp. 326 f; Wright, p. 36; Baumgaertel, col. 267. 
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Yet even those who applaud Eichrodt acknowledge that his 
work cannot be regarded as final or definitive. In the first place, 
although he achieves a remarkable unity and coherence through 
his adoption of the covenant as the central and controlling idea, 
the unity achieved is to some extent artificial, imposed on the Old 
Testament rather than growing out of it. This is probably re- 
flected in the fact that he abandons the covenant as an organizing 
ptinciple in the second and third volumes of the work. Baum- 
gaertel criticizes the work from a different standpoint. He finds 
the defect in Eichrodt’s book in the fact that he does not propose 
discussing the validity of Old Testament ideas, his own view of 
the relation of the Old to the New Testament would seem to sug- 
gest that a treatment of the question of validity is necessary for 
a complete theology, and it might be recalled that the political 
and religious situation had asked for something more than a purely 
historical presentation. Whether this purely descriptive method is 
considered a fault or not, it must be counted as a limitation.” 
Despite its flaws, however, G. Ernest Wright with considerable 
justification dubs the book “perhaps the greatest work on Old 
Testament theology ever produced.” ** 

The year 1933 also saw the appearance of a much briefer treat- 
ment of Old Testament theology. Ernst Sellin, its author,” issued 
it as a supplement and companion volume to his history.** Sellin 
admits the inadequacy of a purely historical approach ** and dif- 





42 For example, it seems that it requires a tour de force to treat the names 
and essence of God under the rubrics “The Name of the Covenant God” and 
“The Essence of the Covenant God.” It appears that Eichrodt’s treatment is 
not basically different from that of other theologians and that applying these 
headings posits a unity without demonstrating it. Although Koehler’s criticism 
is too sharp, it is not without justification: “. . . das Schema des Bundes ist 
willkiirlich und von auszen her an die Texte herangetragen, statt dasz eine 
Priifung vorgenommen wire, die ergeben hatte, dasz die Bundeskategorie sich 
wohl findet, aber nicht grundlegend ist.” (Koehler, p.273. Cf. Porteous, 
pp. 326 f.) 

43 Baumgaertel, col. 267. 

44 Wright, p. 36. 

45 Ernst Sellin, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 
1933). 

46 Ernst Sellin, Geschichte der israelitischen und jidischen Religion (Leip- 
zig: Quelle & Meyer, 1933). 

47 Smart, p. 132. “It seems to me high time for Old Testament science to 
remember that it is not merely a historical discipline, but also a discipline in 
Christian theology ” 
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fers from Eichrodt as to the unity of the Old Testament. Sellin 
holds that only that part of the Old Testament is significant which 
served as the presupposition and basis for the Gospel of Christ 
and the proclamation of the apostles. The significant portion of 
the Old Testament is the religion of the prophets, which is in 
sharp contrast to the national cultic religion and eventually 
triumphed completely over it in the New Testament.** The Old 
Testament contains such contrasts and contradictions that it can- 
not yield a system of theology without selection of one element 
(p.3), and thus Sellin proposes treating the national, cultic ele- 
ments only as background for the prophetic religion.*® Sellin is 
thus compelled to admit that the Old Testament is not unambig- 
uous; also Pharisaism, Talmudic Judaism, Sadduceeism, Essenism, 
and Alexandrian religious philosophy based themselves on the Old 
Testament, adding something new and also finding their ideas pre- 
figured in the Testament. (Pages 1 ff.) 


Sellin’s outline is in decided contrast to that of Eichrodt. Basically 
Sellin adopts the traditional divisions of systematic theology: the 
doctrine of God and His relation to the world, the doctrine of man 
and sin, and the doctrine of divine judgment and salvation (p.3). 
As might be expected, there is no section on the cultus in Sellin’s 
outline. In the statement that God is holy he finds the basic idea 
of the Old Testament. “God is holy. Herein we touch on that 
which is the deepest and inmost essence of the God of the Old 
Testament. Here we have to do, not with one divine attribute 
among others, but, closely joined to ‘life’ and ‘spirituality, with 
His real being, in its inmost core” (pp.18f.). The Gospel of 
Jesus attached itself directly to this faith in the holiness of God 
and built on it. (Page 22) 


Aside from his avowedly Christian approach, Sellin’s work re- 


48 “Erst Jesus, Paulus, Johannes, usw. haben klar den tiefsten Gegensatz, 
den die AT Religion in sich barg, erkannt, den zwischen Gesetz und Verheis- 
zung bzw. Gnade, zwischen nationaler Kultreligion und prophetischsittlich- 
universalistischer Religion, und sie haben jene abgestoszen und dieser zum 
restlosen Durchbruch verholfen.” (Ibid., p. 2) 

49 Tbid., p. 2. Smart is apparently mistaken in saying that Sellin resembles 


Eichrodt in holding that the Old Testament presents a basically unified religion. 
(Smart, p. 134) 
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veals a thoroughly critical, historical method.*” As foretold in his 
introduction, Sellin treats prophetic and priestly religion as oppo- 
sites; prophecy is “ein zweiter, ganz anderer Weg” when compared 
with the whole “kultische Betrieb,” which is “irrelevant oder gar 
schadlich.” (Pages 48; cf. p. 75) 

Sellin’s book is a compact presentation of Old Testament thought 
which has proved to have enduring value.’ Criticism of the work 
has been directed chiefly against his outline. Baumgaertel finds it 
unsuited to the material (sachfremd), and says it causes Sellin’s 
treatment to be superficial.” This is unquestionably true at least 
in this that, together with his contrast of prophetic and priestly 
religion, it does not do justice to the significance of the worship life 
of Israel. Sellin’s work, written in 1933, is informed by a recon- 
struction of the history of Israel’s religion along the lines of Well- 
hausen and his school.** In the light of the most recent researches 
into the nature of Hebrew prophecy, it seems that this contrast, 
which leads Sellin to discard much of the Old Testament, must be 
regarded as a defect in the work.” 


A work resembling Sellin’s both in size and in method is that 
of Ludwig Koehler, which appeared in 1936. In appraising 
Sellin’s Theologie in an earlier article, Koehler expressed his 
admiration for his systematic plan and added that he himself 
planned to treat the theology of the Old Testament in a similar 
way. “Wenn schon Theologie, dann auch systematisch” (p. 266). 





50 Cf. his treatment of “Die Einzigkeit Gottes.” (Pages 11—14) 

51 Speaking of Eichrodt, Sellin, and Koehler, Gerhard von Rad says: “... es 
handelt sich bei diesen drei Werken um Darstellungen von Rang, die gar nicht 
mehr wegzudenken sind, weder aus den Bibliotheken unserer Seminarien noch 
aus unseren Studierzimmern.” Gerhard von Rad, “Grundprobleme einer bib- 
lischen Theologie des Alten Testaments,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXVIII 
(Sept.—Oct., 1943), col. 225. Hereafter cited as “Grundprobleme.” 

52 “Bei Sellin scheint mir die alte sachfremde Lokalmethode noch spiirbar, 
schon in den Untertiteln: die ‘Lehre’ von Gott, die ‘Lehre’ vom Menschen, die 
‘Lehre’ von Gericht und Heil. Die Darstellung ist so flaechenhaft, dasz das 
heilsgeschichtliche Moment nicht zur Entfaltung kommt.” (Col. 266) 

53 Hahn, pp. 14—15. 

54 Otto Eissfeldt, “The Prophetic Literature,” in The Old Testament and 
Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley (Oxford: Clarendon Press, c. 1951), pp. 115 
to 161. 

55 Ludwig Koehler, Theologie des Alten Testaments; 3d ed. (Tuebingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1953). The first edition appeared in 1936. (Cf. Porteous, 
p- 330) 
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This typically apodictic remark expresses Koehler’s conviction that 
the Old Testament itself will not yield an outline for a theology.” 
Yet Koehler is aware of the danger of adopting an outline from 
another type of theology, and he calls for the exercise of caution, 
lest the outline do violence to the material (p.v). His solution 
of the problem is to choose the scheme Theology, Anthropology, 
Soteriology. He is satisfied that all the material can be treated 
effectively under these heads, except for the cultus, which does 
not seem to fit in anywhere. Since from his point of view the 
ritual worship of the Old Testament is not God’s work (p. 171) 
not a proper part of soteriology, he finally appends it to the sec- 
tion on anthropology, as a human attempt at self-redemption. 
(Pages v, vi) 

Like Eichrodt and Sellin, Koehler selects one idea as central to 
the Old Testament, although he does not organize his material 
around it. The central idea is that God is Lord. “That God is 
the Lord who gives commands is the one and fundamental sen- 
tence of the theology of the Old Testament” (p.11). “Religion 
in the Old Testament is the relation between command and obedi- 
ence” (p.17). God forgives as Lord and saves as Lord of the 
community.’ A noteworthy feature of Koehler’s work is his in- 
clusion of much statistical data on Old Testament words and con- 
cepts, reflecting his lexicographical labors.** Since Koehler believes 
that Christ and the New Testament are attached to late Judaism, 
and not directly to the Old Testament, he does not include any 
discussion of the relation of the Testaments.®® Within the frame- 
work that he adopts, Koehler’s method is that of the historian; 
he does not treat the question of the validity of Old Testament 
ideas. 

Koehler’s work is ranked with those of Eichrodt and Sellin in 
quality and enduring value. The author is reckoned as the most 


56 Thus Koehler criticizes Eichrodt very sharply. “Es ist unméglich, dem 
Alten Testament selber den Aufrisz und die Ordnung des theologischen Gehaltes 
des Alten Testaments zu entnehmen.” (Page 272) 


57 Cf. Porteous, p. 330. 
58 E.g., the data on the occurrence of "}78, p. 11. 
59 “Vorfragen,” p. 69. 


60 Theologie, pp. 6—11. Here the author’s treatment of “Gottestypen” bears 
this out. 
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independent and original thinker of the three. Especially his 
lexicographical data have been appreciated.*' The most serious 
criticism of his work has been directed at his outline, and particu- 
larly at his treatment of the sacrificial cult.” Since Koehler himself 
felt this difficulty, the criticism is especially apt.°* Baumgaertel 
also attacks the employment of a systematic outline.°* While there 
is some truth in saying that this sort of outline produces a distor- 
tion, which is evidently true in the case of the cultus, this criticism 
must not be urged too insistently against Koehler. The objective, 
historical method which he employs within his outline divisions, 
giving rather complete treatment to the development of the ideas, 
should be considered as offsetting many of the dangers of a sys- 
tematic presentation.” 


Whatever the differences between the theologies of Eichrodt, 
Sellin, and Koehler, they are of the same type: they employ a more 
or less systematic outline and operate with the methods and results 
of scientific Old Testament study. In 1934 a radically different 
sort of theology began to appear when Wilhelm Vischer published 
the first volume of his Das Christuszeugnis des Alten Testaments.” 
Vischer’s work was written to meet the challenge which confronted 
the church in a reviving paganism and anti-Semitic rejection of the 
Old Testament. Barth’s influence had caused a trend toward 
a Christianizing interpretation of the Old Testament, especially 
on “the outer fringes of German and Swiss Old Testament study.” 
Vischer, a preacher rather than a professional Old Testament 
scholar, became the leader of this group.™ 


61 Von Rad, loc. cit. 

62 Porteous, pp. 329 f.; Baumgaertel, col. 266. 

63 “Nur ein Abschnitt, der iiber den Kult, wollte sich nirgendshin recht 
schicken.” (Page v) 

64 Cf. his criticism of Sellin, n. 52, above. 

65 For example, in the section titled “Das Wesen Gottes,” which in other 
hands might lead to an importation of foreign thought into the Old Testa- 
ment, Koehler is very careful not to let his outline distort the ideas presented. 
(Ibid., pp. 2—4) 

66 Wilhelm Vischer, Das Christuszeugnis des Alten Testaments (Zollikon- 
Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1946). Vol. I, 1934; II, 1942. (Porteous, p. 324) 
67 Cf. Kraeling, p. 219. 

68 Ibid. Cf. Porteous, p. 340. 
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Since Vischer proposes, as stated in the title of his work, to treat 
the Old Testament as a witness to Christ, he prefaces it with a dis- 
cussion of the significance of Christ in binding together the two 
Testaments.®” Vischer subscribes to the formula that the Old Testa- 
ment tells us what the Christ is, while the New tells us who He is 
(I, 7). He praises Old Testament criticism for having emphasized 
the human, historical side of Scripture; this has served to remind 
us of what Luther had said before—that Scripture is but the 
swaddling clothes of Christ (pp. 14—22). The doctrine which 
to Vischer’s mind imparts significance to the Old Testament is 
that of the pre-existent Word. Christ is both the Goal and the 
Source of history (pp.22—24). Actually both New Testament 
and Old Testament believers are in the same situation; both hope 
only for salvation, and the coming of Christ does not mean that 
we now see what then was only hoped for (pp. 26—29). The 
mistake of the historical school lies in looking for an “original” 
meaning, in other words, looking backward instead of looking 
forward (p.35). Thus, though Vischer expressly wishes to be 
critical and historical, he wishes to view the Old Testament as 
looking forward, a view shared by Luther and Calvin. (Page 36) 


Vischer’s work takes a form quite different from most other 
Old Testament theologies. He follows the Biblical account in the 
traditional historical order and attaches to it his theological com- 
ment, a treatment similar to that in Barth’s Romans. Volume I 
covers the Pentateuch; Vol. II treats the Former Prophets. Two 
more volumes were planned.” Vischer spends very little space on 
the results of historical scholarship, even in such a thing as the 
dating of the sources employed, and passes at once to his theological 
interpretation.” 

Vischer’s book has been called “both necessary and correct.” *° 
It was felt to be necessary because the political situation called for 
a Christian witness from the Old Testament. As Kraeling remarks, 
“In this situation a liberal was a man with a wooden sword.” ™ 


70 Porteous, p. 324. 

71 T, passim. Cf. Porteous, p. 335. 

72 The verdict of Abramowski, in 1947. Kraeling, p. 225. 
73 Thid., p. 219. 
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It was felt to be correct because both the New Testament and the 
Reformers agree that the Old Testament gives witness to Christ, 
and a purely humanistic approach will fail to find him there.” 
Vischer attracted followers and imitators.’” 

Despite these evidences of a favorable reception, however, the 
consensus of critics and Old Testament scholars was decidedly 
opposed to the approach adopted by Vischer. In the first place, 
Vischer was accused of reading the New Testament meaning back 


76 


into the Old Testament.'® This can be demonstrated, for example, 
by his treatment of the Melchizedek story in Genesis, which is in- 
terpreted by citations from the Book of Hebrews (I, 161—164). 
Secondly, Vischer uses types beyond the use of the New Testament 
and often resorts to allegory. The same Melchizedek pericope pro- 
vides a good example of this. “When Melchizedek brought out 
bread and wine, we can see in this a clear pointing to the sacra- 
ment of the New Covenant, which Jesus instituted to fulfill and 
abrogate the Old” (p. 164). In another instance, the sign of Cain 
is a prophecy of the cross of Christ (and probably had the same 
form ), being both a brand and a sign for protection (pp. 92—95). 
The allegorizing becomes elaborate when Vischer treats the pass- 
ing through the Jordan into the Promised Land. This event is 
a prefiguration of Jesus’ baptism by John: 
John is the voice of one crying in the wilderness, which pre- 
pares the way for the Messiah to enter into the Promised Land. 
What happened at the beginning of the history of Israel and then 
recurred on the return from the Babylonian exile as a prefigura- 
tion is now once and for all fulfilled. . . . John stands at the 
Jordan, more precisely, in the Jordan, where once at Joshua’s 
command the priests stood with the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord of the whole earth until all the people had passed through 
the river-bed. The Jordan serves as a visible boundary of the 
Messianic kingdom. This time no one passes through with dry 
feet. (Vol. II, pages 40 f.) 


74 Ibid., p. 225; cf. Smart, pp. 133 f. Smart also praises Vischer for having 
showed the necessity for a theological interpretation in detailed exegesis. 


7 Porteous, p. 346. 
76 Ibid., p. 338; Kraeling, p. 226. 
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It is this sort of thing which has prompted critics to compare 
Vischer to medieval allegorists.“‘ Vischer’s technique has the 
double effect of making the Old Testament a highly esoteric book, 
since if one lacks his ability to find witness to Christ, the Old 
Testament is a closed book, and of minimizing the significance 
of the actual historical content of the Old Testament and making 


» 78 


of it a “wax nose,” ** to be twisted to fit the theologian’s taste. 


Vischer’s treatment does not reckon with the before and after of 
the history of salvation; the distinction between Old and New 
Testaments is glossed over. Porteous comments, “Vischer scarcely 
does justice to the fact that Christ did come.” *° Therefore despite 
the value of Vischer’s book at the time it was written, it has gen- 
erally been felt to be a return to a position which historical criti- 
cism has made untenable, rather than a contribution to a modern 
approach to Old Testament theology. 


A work in many ways similar to that of Vischer is the Bzblische 
Theologie des Alten Testaments of a father-and-son team, Wil- 
helm and Hans Moeller.5! Wilhelm Moeller, the father, who is 
responsible for the bulk of the work, stands far outside the main 


77 Th. C. Vriezen points out that Vischer’s technique is “akin to medieval 
theory and so, not surprisingly, is handled with sympathy by the Roman Catholic 
press.” (Quoted by Porteous, p. 346) 

78 Geiler of Kaysersberg’s term for what medieval theologians made of the 
Bible (naseus cereus, wachserni Nas). (Jacob, p. 13) 


79 Koehler’s criticism is severe but justified: “Vischer macht aus dem 
ganzen Alten Testament eine fortlaufende Weissagung auf Christus hin. Das 
ist folgerichtig, und es ist bequem. Denn wer im ganzen Alten Testament 
nichts als immer wieder die Weissagung auf Christus behauptet, der braucht 
zur einzelnen Stelle gar nichts zu tun, um zu zeigen, dasz auch hier Weissagung 
vorliege. Die generale Behauptung erspart alle Miihe . . . man lese nur bei 
Vischer, dem es weder an Kenntnis der Literatur noch an Kunst der feinsinnigen 
Beziehung fehlt, nach, was dann alles Weissagung ist. Man wird leicht erkennen, 
dasz auch da, wo Vischer es nicht sagt, sich nach diesem Verfahren Weissagung 
finden laszt, wenn man nur so beziehungsgewandt ist wie er.” (“Vorfragen,” 
p. 261) 

80 Porteous, p. 337. 


81 Wilhelm and Hans Moeller, Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments 
in heilsgeschichtlicher Entwicklung (Zwickau: Johannes Herrmann, 1938). 
In the following analysis of Moeller’s work, the writer was compelled to make 
an almost completely independent study, since the work is not mentioned in 


the surveys of Porteous, Smart, and Kraeling, and receives only passing notice 
in Hahn. (Hahn, p. 246) 
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stream of modern Old Testament scholarship and is the author 
of a defense of the Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch.™ 
Moeller agrees with Vischer in wanting a Christocentric interpre- 
tation, but chides Vischer for his unconcern with the objective 
history of the Old Testament (p.14). Thus Moeller actually lays 
far more stress on the verbal inspiration of the Old Testament 
than on its Christocentricity (p.4 and passim). He does not feel 
that it is necessary to prove again the error of the critical view of 
the Old Testament, “since this has been taken care of by earlier 
works of ours and can be considered as behind us.” ** Yet a large 
portion of the book is devoted to a polemic against the critics.“ 


In the body of the book Moeller follows the history and makes 
it, as Vischer had done, the point of departure for his theological 
comment. At the end he supplies an outline with references back 
to the historical section, for those who wish to construct a syste- 
matic treatment. (Pages 521—527) 


Though Moeller’s plan for a theology is interesting and in some 
ways anticipates the ideas of G. E. Wright,*° he cannot be said to 
have made a substantial contribution to modern Old Testament 
theology. Moeller’s refutation of criticism does not hold up,** and 
the attempt at it leads him into immoderate language and 
a lamentable anti-Semitism.** No attempt is made to understand 


82 Moeller, Einheit und Echtheit der fiinf Bicher Mosis. 

83 “Wir brauchen im allgemeinen keine Auseinandersetzungen mit der 
Kritik zu geben, diirfen das alles vielmehr als durch friihere Arbeiten von 
unserer Seite erledigt und hinter uns liegend ansehen.” (Page 28) 

84 Even to Th. Laetsch, who otherwise is very appreciative of Moeller’s book, 
it seems that perhaps he lays “zu viel Gewicht auf die Widerlegung der Bibel- 
kritiker und sonderlich ihrer Quellenscheidung.” Th. Laetsch, review of 
Moeller’s Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, IX (June 1938), 473. 

85 Page 56. See n. 4, above. 

86 For example, his use of scattered quotations from scientists with some 
appreciation for Genesis can hardly be considered a refutation of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. (Pages 37—40) 

87“. . . der Quellentheorie, die von Anfang bis zu Ende ein groszer wis- 
senschaftlich-unwissenschaftlicher Unfug ist, der grdssten Schaden nach jeder 
Seite hin gestiftet hat, von uns aber als Phantasie entlarvt ist” (p. 43). Gunkel’s 
theories are a Wust. (Page 30) 

88 “Hier méchte ich aber nun auch noch auf die Vermutung hinweisen, dasz 
die ganze alttestamentliche Kritik vom Judentum her, wie ich glaube, tiefste 
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the concerns and results of Old Testament scholarship. Speaking 
of the investigation of the sources of Genesis 1, Moeller says: 
“Every critical word and every doubting investigation of it would 
be blasphemy, unbelief, and betrayal of the thing itself and of holy 
things.” °° Despite his plan, dogmatic categories crowd into the 
work (pp.44—45 and passim). And his tendency always to find 
the New Testament meaning in the Old Testament, at times lead- 
ing to a preponderance of New Testament citations,”” obscures the 
difference between the Testaments,”* and it is not without justi- 
fication that Moeller has been called Hengstenberg redivivus.” 
The work seems to have had no discernible influence on any other 
writer in the field of Old Testament theology.” 

In 1925 Otto Proksch had outlined a program for an Old Testa- 
ment theology,”* 
tured on the subject. 


and throughout his career as a professor he lec- 


95 


From the beginning, his emphasis was on 





Impulse empfangen hat” (p.514). “Astruc war nicht nur ein héchst unzuverlas- 
siger Charakter, sondern er hatte jiidisches Blut in seinen Adern” (p.515). 
“Wo zersetzende Bibelkritik auch gerade auf dem Gebiete des Alten Testaments 
sich findet, priife man also einmal nach, ob nicht bewuszt oder unbewuszt 
jiidische Einfliisse und Interessen und jiidische Eigenart im Hintergrund oder 
im Ausgangspunkt standen, und ob also auch diese zerstérende Arbeit an der 
Bibel nicht allenthalben im Geist und in der Richtung gerade des alles zerset- 
zenden jiidischen Geistes liegt, und ob nicht das der allergrészte Schade wire, 
wenn der jiidische Einfluss, nachdem er sonst in unserem Volk zum Gliick 
gebrochen ist, sich auf diesem Gebiet noch unheilvoll auswirken diurfte” 
(p. 517). It is to be recalled that these words were written in Germany in 1938. 

89 “Jedes kritische Wort und jede zweifelnde Erérterung dariiber ware 
Blasphemie, Unglaube, und Verrat der eigenen Sache und des Heiligtums.” 
(Page 41) 

90 Thirteen New Testament verses about the Fall are cited; six Old Testa- 
ment references. (Page 69) 

91 Cf. his treatment of the hope of the patriarchs. (Page 154) 

92 Hengstenberg was a 19th century author of a Christology of the Old 
Testament and a defender of orthodoxy. (Page 483) 

93 The writer was unable to discover any reference to it in any of the 
theologies surveyed. Moeller seems to have anticipated this: “Aber weil die 
Alttestamentler nicht hinhéren und auch nicht wissen wollen, was man sagt, 
erachte ich jedes Wort an diese Wissenschaft gesprochen als in den Wind 
geredet.” (Ibid.) 

% Otto Proksch, “Ziele und Grenzen der Exegese,” Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, XXXVI (1925), 715—730. 

% Cf. Gerhard von Rad’s preface to Otto Proksch, Theologie des Alten 
Testaments (Guetersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, c. 1950), p.v. 
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a Christocentric approach. The exegete must believe in order to 
be equal to his task.°° 

In 1942 he submitted his theology for publication. Because of 
the war it was not published until after the author’s death in 1950. 
In his introduction Proksch stresses again the necessity of a Christo- 
centric approach. For him “All theology is Christology” (p. 1). 
Christ stands in the center of the system of co-ordinates of history 
(p.4). Yet despite the all-importance of Christ for theology the 
Old Testament does not decrease in importance. Christ is insep- 
arable from the Old Testament; “... er atmet in alttestamentlicher 
Luft” (p.7). The Old Testament is both revelation (apokalypsis) 
and manifestation (phanerosis), or history, something capable of 
being grasped objectively (p.126). A purely historical approach 
is incapable of apprehending the Old Testament as revelation. 
To do this the theologian must have a personal faith as part of 
his equipment (pp.15f.). Yet the theologian is not indifferent 
to history, since God tied Himself to history in the incarnation. 
History is “the form in which the content for faith can be appre- 
hended.” (Pages 16 f.) 


Proksch chooses his outline to fit this approach. Since the rev- 
elation came through history, an account of the history of Israel’s 
religion is the first portion of the book.** This is followed by a sys- 
tematic presentation of the Old Testament thought world; a cross 
section divided like Eichrodt’s work but with a different order: God 
and the world, God and His people, God and man.** Within this 
outline Proksch adopts the method familiar from the works of 
Eichrodt, Sellin, and Koehler: a historical, scientific mode of 
presentation. 


Criticism of Proksch is to be directed not so much against 
his proposed method as against his mode of carrying out his pro- 
posals or rather his failure to do so. Although Proksch had pro- 
fessed a Christian approach, he did not carry this out in the body 


96 “Denn Christus ist der Brennpunkt, in dem die Strahlen aus dem Alten 
Testament zusammenlaufen, von dem die aus dem Neuen ausgehen. . . . Der 
Exeget selbst musz glauben, damit Christi Gestalt durch ihn lebendig werden 
kann.” (Otto Proksch, “Ziele und Grenzen der Exegese,” p. 722) 

97 Ibid., p. 18. Cf. the plan of Eduard Koenig, supra, p. 577, and Ernst 
Sellin, supra, p. 582, n. 46. 


98 Tbid., p. 19. Supra, p. 581, n. 40. 
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of the work or mention it in his conclusion.” The gap between 


history and revelation is still felt, and the work remains on the 
plane of an objective study. As such a study, however, it is well 
done and valuable. Baumgaertel ranks it with the works of Eich- 
rodt, Sellin, and Koehler as one of “our most useful tools.” 1°° 


Although as yet no full-scale theology of the Old Testament 
has come from Arthur Weiser, Gerhard von Rad, or Friedrich 
Baumgaertel, a discussion of their views represents some of the 
most recent thought in Germany on the task and method of an 
Old Testament theology. Arthur Weiser objects, first of all, to 
a mere history of Old Testament religion on the ground that it 
fails to be objective. “To be objective is to let the object confront 
us with its own understanding of being.” *°' On the other hand, 
Weiser is equally opposed to systematic treatment of Old Testa- 
ment thought. The Old Testament knows no doctrine of God, for 
this is contrary to its dynamic view of reality." The theological 
task should be left to exegesis. If this is carried on without the 
imposition of extraneous points of view, one will be left with 
a sense of the ideas common to the totality of the Old Testament." 


Gerhard von Rad advocates an approach to the Old Testament 
as redemptive history (Heilsgeschichte). Writing in 1943, he 
agrees with Weiser in opposing systematization of Old Testament 
thought, but accuses Weiser of “liquidating” Old Testament the- 
ology by leaving it to exegesis. A method is meaningful only if 
it is suited to the subject, and since the Old Testament is a witness 
of God’s continuing acts in history, the history must stand right 
in the center of the presentation, much more than has been the 
case in any Old Testament theology to date. Redemptive history 
is “a series of events set in motion by God’s word and constantly 


99 Cf. Cuthbert A. Simpson, “Professor Proksch’s Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments,” Anglican Theological Review, XXXIV (April 1952), pp. 116—122. 

100 Cf. Baumgaertel, cols. 266 f. 

101 Arthur Weiser, “Die theologische Aufgabe der alttestamentlichen Wis- 
senschaft,” in Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (Beiheft zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft Nr. 66), ed. P. Volz, F. Stummer, and 
J. Hempel (Giessen: Toepelmann, 1936), p. 222. 

102 Tbid.; cf. Kraeling, pp. 274 f. Cf. also Arthur Weiser, “Vom Verstandnis 
des Alten Testaments,” Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LX\ 
(1945—48), 17—30. 

103 Weiser, loc. cit.; cf. Kraeling, pp. 272 f. 
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transformed and led to its goal by a new word of God.” * The | 


Hebrew creed was a “heilgeschichtliches Credo,” a confession of 
the acts of God in past history."°° At the same time Von Rad 
recognizes that this approach has its problems. The first is that 
the history of Israel is by no means certain; the second, that this 
approach could lead to a scheme of immanent development com- 
parable to that of Hegel; the third, that it is difficult to fit “un- 
historical” books like Job and Ecclesiastes into this sort of pat- 
tern."°’ Von Rad’s ideas seem to have had a particularly great 
influence on the American theologian G. Ernest Wright, who 
adopts the idea of a “confessional recital of the acts of God.” '" 
Friedrich Baumgaertel, writing in 1951, also adopts the idea of 
a redemptive history, but with a different emphasis. From his point 
of view the prophecy-fulfillment scheme is outmoded and inade- 
quate, as the work of Vischer has proved. Instead he suggested that 
the Old Testament be regarded as promissory rather than prophetic 


in character.!° 


(To be concluded) 


104 Von Rad, “Grundprobleme,” col. 227 f. 

105 Kraeling, pp. 278 f. 

106 Von Rad, cols. 228—230. 

107 The first volume of Von Rad’s Theologie des Alten Testaments (Munich: 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1957) was not available when this paper was prepared. 

108 Baumgaertel, cols. 258—271; cf. Kraeling, p. 281. 
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Outlines on the Swedish Gospels (Alternate Series) 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Marr. 11:25-30 


Prominently displayed in one of the corridors of the Lutheran 
Hospital in St.Louis is a copy of A. B. Thorwaldsen’s “The Blessing 
Christ.” There it has assuaged grief, given comfort, and bestowed 
strength on sufferers for many years. With it the words of our text 
have become so inextricably connected that for many it is impossible to 
think of the one without being reminded of the other. 

As we give our devout attention to this text, let us fix our mind's 
eye on the 

Outstretched Arms of Our Savior 


I. His great love for all mankind 


A. At first glance the invitation to the laboring and heavy laden 
seems to be restrictive. Actually Christ has no help for those who are 
full of themselves. The church at Laodicea (Rev.3:17) considered 
itself rich. The rich young ruler was convinced that he lacked nothing 
(Matt.19:20). The Pharisee in the temple was proud of his own 
righteousness. (Luke 18:10-12) 


B. Upon closer scrutiny these words are quite inclusive. Careful self- 
analysis and study of others will show that all have burdens and suffer 
from fears and anxieties. Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward (Job5:7). Education, power, wealth, or success cannot pre- 
vent cares and troubles. Our Lord wants men to recognize their weak- 
ness and need so that He can apply the only cure. 


C. The same thought is stressed in the “babes” (v.25). Not the 
way of wisdom or prudence but “becoming as little children” brings 
us to Him who can fill us with His wisdom and strength. Not a doc- 
torate from a university, not a diploma from college or high school, not 
even a graduation certificate from the eighth grade qualifies anyone, 
but of children is the kingdom of God. (Mark 10:14) 

The entrance to the ancient Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem has 
been constructed in such a way that only children can enter walking 
erect. All others bend low. Only by becoming children can we enter 
the Kingdom (Matt. 18:4). Suppose that God had established any 
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other requirement for entrance to the Kingdom. Some would surely 
have been excluded. In this way none are. The outstretched arms 
actually say: “Come unto Me, all.” 

Have we let our Lord speak this invitation to all? Or are there 
areas (the better sections of the community, for example) where we 
have deliberately refrained from bringing our witness? Have we 
evaded the slums because we have no message for the down-and-outer? 
The Lord rejects no one (the woman taken in adultery; the woman 
at the well of Sychar); nor should we. 


II. The arms outstretched on Calvary’s cross won salvation full and free 


A. Not only all men’s sins but all sins of men were paid for. Can't 
see the arms outstretched in invitation without remembering that they 
were outstretched on the cross to make this invitation possible. 


B. Men are forever running away from God. Blind, dead, enemy is 
natural man. 


C. The revelation of the Father in Christ draws men (v. 27). 
Lifted up, draws all men (John 12:32). The only Way, Truth, Life 
(John 16:6). The Word and the Sacraments bring us the Gospel. 


D. The Father’s good pleasure (v.26). The Son’s will to reveal 
(v.27). These are the cause of our salvation. God reaching from 
heaven. No decision on our part. Even our coming is possible only 
because His invitation makes it possible. At the tomb of Lazarus 
“Come forth” bestowed power. “Come” bestows power also here to 
fulfill its requirement. How great God’s grace, which has done all, 
even bestowing the ability to come! How reprehensible to refuse such 
an invitation! The hymn “Just as I Am” should be our prayer. 


Ill. The outstretched arms support us for burden bearing 


A. He who invites and makes possible our accepting His invitation 
also gives us the strength to discipline our life for Him. Living 
sacrifice. (Rom. 12:1) 


B. Being a Christian implies a yoke. The chasuble represents the 
yoke of Christ. We are “yoke fellows.” 


C. But all Christ’s discipline is designed for our blessing and benefit. 
No real burden, but what is conducive to our Christian life and benefit. 


D. Rest unto your souls. The ultimate bliss of heaven, of course. 
But also peace of mind here. 

Do you view God’s will in your life as working together for your 
good, or do you conceive of it as an infringement upon your liberty? 
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Is your greatest delight and happiness hoping for the life to come 
and having your souls stayed on Him? The mark of the Christian is 
his yoke bearing. 

The incident of Christ pointing to His disciples (Matt.12:50) and 
noting those as related to Him who do the will of His Father in heaven. 
He wants you to come to accept and bear His burden. Will you? 

San Francisco, Calif. ARTHUR C. NITZ 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Marr. 6:19-23 


The Lord Jesus gave such high standards for the behavior of His 
Christians that some thinkers have guessed He did not quite mean them 
and that Christians will have to settle for something halfway. Halfway 
our efforts may be, for this side of the grave we shall always sin; but 
may Jesus help us never to settle for the halfway! For the purpose 
of His teaching is that we see the tremendous goals and the grand 
design of God’s people and thus ever be encouraged to reach out for 
help to reach those goals. That yearning to reach God's goals we call 
prayer; and this text is part of the Savior’s great training on prayer. 
Here He reminds us that 


Our Life Is as Good as Our Heart’s Desire 


Therewith He makes the goal of Christian living even higher than 
we might have wanted it to be. Our life is what we want, the wanting 
of it; see to it that you want what God wants! 


I. The importance of the desire of the heart 


A. Jesus uses two pictures to describe the importance for our lives 
of our inner selves and their desires. 


1. Treasure. What a man works for to save and prize denotes 
the real objective of his heart (v.21). He spends time and 
effort to get it; he is much concerned to keep it for himself 
when he has it. 


bo 


. The eye. If its vision is clear, the individual knows where he 
is going; there is “light” and understanding for his way. 
B. These pictures confront us with a drastic alternative for our own 
inner lives. 
1. The alternative is eternal life or corruption; heaven and the 
permanent control and guidance of God or decay. 
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2. The alternative is light or darkness. Our behavior is not 
simply satisfying outward demands of behavior, but it is 
the vision and sureness of the inner man. When that inner 
self is cluttered and straying, “the whole body is full of 
darkness.” 


3. Jesus confronts ws with an imperative for action. We have 
to lay up treasures in the right place, show whether we are 
rich toward God and want things His way and want to share 
His life or whether we are in love with corrupt things and 
therefore our own life is corrupt. (Cf. Luke 12:13-21) 


Il. Hence the important prayer that God shape the desires of our heart 


A. Jesus’ pictures relate to the inner will of prayer; He has just 
taught the Lord’s Prayer and has discussed two facets of good prayer 
—the will to forgive and the sincerity and humility of good prayer. 
(Vv. 14-18) 


B. Laying up treasure and seeing are actions which consume the 
entire person. Hence He is counseling to the inner attitude of heart 
out of which the life with God can grow. 


C. His counsel is simultaneously goal for behavior and means by 
which the goal is to be gained. To “lay up treasure in heaven” is to 
exercise the self-discipline by which God becomes supreme in life. 
Heaven is not just after the grave but the rule of God at work now 
and that rule for which we pray in every good prayer (v. 10). In Jesus’ 
words in Luke 11:13 it is prayer for the Holy Spirit, the urgent demand 
to possess God Himself and His rule in the heart. 


D. Two things go together in this self-discipline: the one is the 
urgent desire, which is reinforced by the realization that anything else 
is folly and death (vv. 19-23), with the goal of worms and decay; the 
other is the search for God where He may be found, the turning to His 


grace in Christ Jesus. (Cf. 1 Cor. 12:3; Ps. 37:4-6) 


E. Hence the prayer life which supports “the good life” is cease- 
lessly busy contemplating the redeeming work of Jesus Christ, what 
He did to claim our hearts and lives and to give us His kingdom. 
But this is coupled with the concern that this work of Christ take hold 
in our inner selves and bend them to God’s purposes, so that our whole 
inner self becomes light and we truly are “lights of the world.” 
(Matt. 5:14) 


Today’s Epistle is a challenge to put the lordship of Christ, which 
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He gained over us through His blood, to work in our care for one 
another's spiritual welfare. Then let us not simply imitate His desires 
superficially but draw on Him to shape our desires His way. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 11:1-44 (Read wv. 20-27) 


The Gospel for this 16th Sunday after Trinity shows a familiar 
scene — funeral procession— “dead man carried out” — followed by 
“a widow and much people of the city.” It is a scene as old as the 
day when “sin entered into the world and death by sin” (Rom.5:12). 
No biological, chemical, or medical research has found, or ever will 
find, anything to halt such claims of death. Funeral processions will 
continue through rural and urban streets, accompanied by weeping and 
mourning relatives and friends. But our text for this morning fixes 
attention upon one, who, walking this earth over 19 centuries ago, 
lorded it over death as if it were a mere toy in His hand. 


It Is Jesus, the Lord of Death 


“Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick” (11:3) was obviously 
a plea for help. V. 5 shows that Jesus fully understood their unspoken 
plea. Yet note His reaction: 


I. He deliberately lets death approach to set the stage for Him 


A. He knows. Paraphrasing v. 4, Jesus said in effect: “In this case 
death will be disappointed. It will not be able to hold its victim. 
I shall use death in this case to reveal My glory as the Son of God.” 
And so— 


B. He waits. “He abode two days still in the same place where He 
was” (v.6). Even as God of old gave Satan leave to approach Job, 
saying, “Behold, he is in thine hand” (Job 2:6), so Jesus here gives the 
nod to death and sits back. Deliberately He waits two days for death 
to lay its cold finger upon His friend Lazarus. The whole scene, with 
its calm, deliberate action, speaks of a lordship, before which death 
cowers and shrinks and does not dare to lift a finger without the Lord’s 
consent. How calmly we can look upon the issues of life and say 
with the psalmist: “Thou art my God. My times are in Thy hand.” 
(Ps. 31:15) 
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II. He boldly and confidently goes to assert His claim over death 


A. He goes. After two days of waiting He bestirs Himself and says, 
“Let's go” (v.7). Nor is there any mistaking His purpose. “Lazarus 
sleepeth, but I go that I may awaken him out of sleep” (v. 11). Oh, 
Lazarus was really dead (v. 14), but to the Lord the dead are like 
sleepers that only need awakening. 


B. He relishes the opportunity. We detect a hidden elation in the 
Lord. “I am glad for your sakes that I was not there” (v.15). Seeing 
an opportunity to reveal His glory and build up faith in His disciples, 
He goes as one who feels His strength and flexes His muscles. No 
thought of failure! He already rejoices over the end. The whole 
thing echoes the inner conviction He voiced previously: “I lay down 
My life that I might take it again... .” (Ch. 10:17, 18) 


C. He asserts His claim. “Thy brother shall rise again,” He says 
to Martha (v.23). And while Martha may be quite willing to 
postpone it to the Last Day, not He. I imagine that at this point Jesus 
straightened His shoulder and lifted His voice a bit and then boldly 
made this startling claim: “I am the Resurrection and the Life. . . .” 
(Vv. 25, 26.) And note, after that Jesus Himself felt the bite and fang 
of death in His own body, but on Easter morn He “was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father” (Rom.6:4). And so— 


Ill. He speaks and it is done 


A. He speaks. “Where have ye laid him?” (v.34) signaled the 
time for action. 

“Take ye away the stone” (v. 39) indicated His bold intent. Nor 
was He the least intimidated by Martha’s remark “Lord, by this time 
he stinketh” (v. 39). It would only heighten His glory. Even His 
prayer is not a petition but an outpouring of gratitude and confidence, 
spoken for the benefit of the people that stood by (v. 42). And then 
the loud cry: “Lazarus, come forth!” (V. 43) 


B. It is done. “He that was dead came forth” (v. 44). Whether 
dead or alive, whether animate or inanimate, whether whole or decayed, 
when Jesus speaks, it is done. 

“Believest thou this?” (v. 26). There lies your and my cue. Accept 
this Jesus as Lord of life and death; know that your times are com- 
pletely in His hand and that life’s riddles are all solved for you. 


Corvallis, Oreg. A. W. SCHELP 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 8:31-36 


Freedom! What a wonderful gift! For this men have left home and 
familiar surroundings to find a new home. For this men have fought 
wars. This gift some cherish more than life itself — “Give me liberty, 
or give me death.” 


The Freedom of the Christian 
I. What is it? 


A. Not freedom to sin (v.34). Some imagine real freedom con- 
sists in being free from restrictions of God’s Law. “I'll do as I please.” 
Like teen-agers who can’t wait till they get out from under restrictions 
of home, these spiritual adolescents think they are free when they 
flout God’s Law. Miserable, blind slaves of sin! (Rom. 6:19.) Here 
Christ includes sin of unbelief. Unbelievers sometimes “pity” believers, 
who are “restricted” by their Christianity. Imagine they are free because 
they are not bound by the Word. Some call themselves “free thinkers.” 
This is not freedom! Still under sin and dominion of Satan. (V. 34) 


B. But freedom from sin and its curse (v.32). Result of work of 
Christ (v.36). A spiritual freedom. Freedom from (1) bondage of 
sin (Rom. 6:18-23); (2) love of world and fear of men (1 John 
5:4,5); (3) fear of condemnation (Rom. 8:1) and fear of death 
(1 Cor. 15:55-57). This freedom enables us to serve God (Rom. 6:18). 
True freedom. (V. 36) 


Il. Who has it? 


A. The believer in Christ, who continues in the Word (v.31). 
His Word cleanses us and enables us to bear fruit for Him. (John 
15:3-5) 


B. But not the believer in name only (vv.33-35a). These Jews 
claimed to be children of God because they were sons of Abraham. 
Went through motions of worship, but did not believe in Christ. They 
thought they were free, but they were still under bondage. (They 
understood that Christ referred to spiritual freedom, for they did not 
mention yoke of Romans, under which they were at this time.) Those 
who claim to be believers today, whether inside or outside the church, 
but do not believe in Christ, do not have this freedom. Such will be 
cast out. (V.35 a; Matt. 7:21-23) 
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Ill. Why is it important? 


A. Because it is one of the rewards of true discipleship (vv. 31, 32). 
We shall know the truth. Errors will be corrected; prejudices, doubts, 


and uncertainties will be removed; the darkness of ignorance will be " 
scattered. The light of truth will shine into our hearts; understanding 
will be deepened; spiritual views will be enlarged; ability to distinguish as 
truth from error will be improved. Besides this, the truth will make c 
us free from the curse of sin. See IB. This is one reward of disciple- T 
ship. It pays to be a Christian. : 
B. Because it assures us of eternal life (vv. 35 b, 36). Christ is the ! 
eternal Son of God. Came to give us that freedom which men cannot o 
give. This freedom not a temporary reward of man’s efforts. The b 
person who wants to be saved by his own efforts will be cast out like 1 
Ishmael (Gal. 4:21-31). But if we believe in Christ, who is the Heir nN 
and the Son of God, we shall receive from Him the gift of eternal life th 
(John 3:16, 36). Indeed a most precious possession! ‘ 
IV. How is it preserved? a 
A. By continuing in His Word (v.31). Gospel is meant. It is the : 
means of grace which produces and preserves the faith which receives “ 
this freedom. Don’t think you are free when you start skipping church d 
and neglecting the Sacrament. True, it requires a certain discipline “ 
to continue in the Word, but that is how this freedom is preserved. p 
B. By daily repentance. Because we are still in this world, and ti 
because we are what we are, we still sin every day. Let us repent daily at 
and turn to Christ for forgiveness. The Son shall make us free at 
indeed. (V.36) of 
Let us prove our repentance by avoiding sin (v.34). Freedom from St 
the curse of sin does not give us license to sin (Gal. 5:13; 1 Peter 
2:16). With help of God, let us avoid sin lest we be entangled again GI 
in chains of sin. Let us be servants of righteousness (Rom. 6:18) that 
we may be free. “A runaway horse is not free. It runs into bruises, - 
exhaustion, beating, subjugation. The locomotive leaping the track is 
not free. It leaps only to wreck and the scrapheap.” The horse is free At 
that pulls an honest load and goes home to good food and kind treat- ~ 
ment. The locomotive is free that stays on the track and triumphantly 
pulls its load into the terminal. Let us then live a sincere Christian As 
life, keeping “on the track” of the Word of Christ, and we shall a 
triumphantly go to our eternal home. di 
Riverside, Calif. WILLIAM GRAUMANN de 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW HONORS DR. HAMANN, SB. 


The Australasian Theological Review of December 1957, which just 
now came to our desk, honors Dr. Henry Hamann, Sr., on the occasion 
of the golden anniversary of his ordination, observed on July 21, 1957. 
The issue is made up of articles written by his colleagues, with the 
exception of one book review composed by Dr. Hamann himself, who 
has ably and faithfully served Concordia College and Seminary in 
Adelaide, S. Australia, for more than a generation. The special number 
contains the jubilee sermon, preached by Prof. C. E. Zweck. An article 
by Prof. R. H. Altus tells of the excavations made by the French from 
1933 to 1939 at Tell Hariri, near Haran, situated “in the kingdom of 
Mari.” Writing on “The Date of the Exodus,” Prof. F. Blaess examines 
the data pertaining to the Exodus and reaches the conclusion that “there 
seems to be nothing . . . that would contradict the dating of the Exodus 
about the middle of the 15th century B.C.” Prof. P. D. Pahl has sup- 
plied a most interesting article on “The Use of Scripture in 1 Clement” 
and its important bearing on the New Testament Canon. The unsigned 
article “What Did Jesus Believe Concerning His Death?”, written no 
doubt by the jubilarian’s son, Prof. H. P. Hamann, demonstrates against 
modern unbelieving critics that Jesus well knew the meaning and pur- 
pose of His death. The contributions are both interesting and instruc- 
tive and in every way do honor to the senior professor, who now teaches 
at the Australian seminary on “modified service.” Dr. Hamann gradu- 
ated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1907 and was a classmate 
of Dr. George Schick and the undersigned both in Fort Wayne and in 
St.Louis. May God abundantly bless his labors also in the future. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


GLEANINGS FROM THE CATHOLIC BIBLICAL QUARTERLY 


In the CBQ (April 1958) there appear under the heading “Biblical 
and Archeological News” various reports that are of interest. 

The Jordan government, favoring Western nations, now permits 
American citizens to secure at Jordan consulates a visa entitling them 
to any number of entries in Jordan over a period of four years. 

At the first New England regional meeting of the Catholic Biblical 
Association one of the essayists, Rev. J. J. Collins, reported on the 
recently published Papyrus 66. He affirmed that the Wescott-Hort 
division into families of manuscripts needs to be restudied, cited evi- 
dence tending to diminish the alleged distance between P66 and Vati- 
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canus (B), and projected the view that the copyist had two manuscripts 
before him in preparing his own text. These views deserve scrutiny. 

At the second (Midwestern) regional meeting of the CBA, held on 
April 7 in Chicago, Rev. J. McConnell led a discussion on “Justification 
by Faith in Rom. 3:27—4:8.” He endeavored to show that recent con- 
tributions by Rev. S. Lyonnet bear out Father Bouyer’s contention that 
“the early Reformers were striving for the rehabilitation of a very 
precious element in the stream of Catholic tradition which had been 
de-emphasized in the pre-Reformation era; that they were right in their 
positive statements and wrong in the negative ones is illustrated by 
Fr. Lyonnet’s critique of Luther's views on Rom. 3:28 and 4:3-8.” This 
apparently means that Luther and his coworkers were right in stressing 
faith but wrong in repudiating the meritoriousness of works. 

As a footnote on John 8:5 and Deut. 22:24 the CBQ reports that 
two Muslim pilgrims returning from Mecca were found in flagranti 
guilty of adultery. They were taken to the judge in Mecca and sen- 
tenced to death by stoning on July 11, 1957. The sentence was exe- 
cuted on July 12, the Mufti himself casting the first stone. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIANITY INCREASING IN EASTERN GERMANY 


“Regarding the problems which confront us today, the power is 
clearly in the hands of the extreme radicals.” So said Dr. Otto Dibelius, 
bishop of Berlin and Brandenburg, in his report to the synodical con- 
vention of the Evangelical Church of Germany, which met in East 
Berlin April 26 to 30. From his report, made available in English 
through the courtesy of the National Lutheran Council, one must con- 
clude that the anti-Christian forces in Eastern Germany are determined 
to put an end to a kind of peaceful co-existence of Christianity and 
atheism and to employ measures designed to coerce Christian citizens 
to embrace the atheistic ideology of the ruling regime. We submit 
several excerpts from the report: 

The recent tendency to make the Eastern area homogeneous, is 
characterized by a resolution adopted by the Politburo of the Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee dated March 4, 1958. The resolu- 
tion starts with the statement that in the “German Democratic Re- 
public” the basis of the Communist pattern of society is now well 
established. The immediate task is now to fortify the Communist 
life-concept both for members of the Party and for non-members 
alike. It is stressed that principles of Communist education have to 
be applied to the masses, not merely to members of the Communist 
Party. Henceforth the indoctrination of Communist principles is 
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placed at the center of all Party programs. The resolution goes on 
to declare it insufficient that in the previous years ten thousands of 
functionaries have been trained at the Party’s Training Centers. The 
demand is for new institutes and for mass distribution of new litera- 
ture. The new educational process is said to focus on “an early in- 
culcation of atheism.” Every belief in a supernatural Being “will 
be eliminated,” because “such a belief prevents people from putting 
all their strength into the building of a Communist world society.” . . . 
In the general instruction outlines, priority is given to subject 
No. One: “Atheism—the Determining Factor in Dialectical Ma- 
terialism.” These and similar subjects are already the main proposi- 
tions in a new big campaign against Christianity and the Church. 
The contents of these propositions should not take us by sur- 
prise... . Only a few weeks ago, the official organ of the Unity 
Party had this to say: “There is no peaceful co-existence between the 
religious and the social ideologies.” Mr. Erich Honecker, who was 
recently promoted to supreme Party leadership, proclaimed in the 
35th plenary session of the Party’s Central Committee: “The strength 
of the Marxist-Leninist Party rests on a uniform system of logic which 
leaves room neither to the belief in a personal God nor to supernatural 
powers nor to superstition nor to any other reactionary concepts.” 


In the course of his report Bishop Dibelius cites evidence how 
governmental pressures are endeavoring to replace the rite of con- 
firmation, the church’s blessing of marriage and matrimony, and the 
Christian burial rite with rites and ceremonies saturated with atheistic 
sentiments. But he does not despair. Out of the fullness of his Chris- 
tian faith he told the convention: 

We ourselves shall have to make a completely fresh start in the 

realm of education. We shall have to incorporate the Christian guid- 

ance of our children in the sphere of worship and sanctification much 
more profoundly than ever before. We shall have to rethink the 
order of confirmation too. In a new way the priesthood of all believers 
will have to be fulfilled. All this renewal shall be sought through 
joint meditation, through mutual and common deliberation, in East 
and West. In East and West, we are one Church, and may God grant 
that we remain one Church. ... We do trust in these real experi- 
ences, but even more so in the promise given by the risen Lord to 
those who would follow Him. Giving thanks and taking comfort, we 
hold up His saying that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 


His people. P.M. B. 
ORIGINAL TEXT — TRANSLATION — INTERPRETATION — PREACHING 


In his brilliant and provocative lectures delivered in 1953 and pub- 
lished under the title Die Geschichtlichkeit der Kirche und ihrer 
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Verkiindigung als theologisches Problem (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
{Paul Siebeck}, 1954) Gerhard Ebeling, formerly professor in Tiibin- 
gen and recently appointed successor to Professor Emil Brunner in 
Zurich, makes some incisive observations regarding the relation of 
translation, interpretation, and preaching to the original text of Scrip- 
ture. With the kind permission of the publisher we are reproducing 
in English dress, from pages 19 and 20, some of Professor Ebeling’s 
remarks: 


In principle, no translation is equivalent to the original text, nor 
can it replace it. The ideal of a so-called literal, exhaustive, absolutely 
correct translation is an unattainable phantom. A church may, of 
course, grant normative status to a certain Bible translation such as 
the Vulgate or Luther’s Bible. But such an action can be no more 
than a historically conditioned ruling and is due to considerations 
of practical expediency. Even the Roman Church, which had de- 
creed the infallibility of the Vulgate — though in cautiously worded 
terms — had to concede the possibility of a revision of the Vulgate. 

If a church does not wish to subject Scripture entirely to ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition, it must, as a matter of principle, leave wide open the 
issue of Bible translations and impose on those who are expected to 
be responsible interpreters of Scripture the requirement to master 
thoroughly the Biblical languages. The tendency to weaken this re- 
quirement — for instance, by abandoning the study of the Hebrew 
language — must be resisted at the very outset as a temptation to 
seek shelter in a tradition-bound church. 

The demand to eliminate from the theological curriculum the 
Biblical languages is sometimes made on the grounds that it serves 
no purpose to equip future pastors with linguistic and_ historical 
erudition and that it is far more necessary to make them competent 
to deal with practical and relevant concerns. Such reasoning betrays, 
among other considerations — which, at first thought, might well be 
correcta thorough misunderstanding of the more involved sit- 
uation. Servants of the Word who, because of their greater interest 
in the so-called practical affairs of the church, are no longer able or 
willing to engage in intensive and persevering study of Scripture in 
its original languages, are doing something which, in the long run, 
will prove to be in the highest degree impractical, since the preaching 
of the Word is the Alpha and Omega of all church work. 

The idea that it is possible by limiting or altogether eliminating 
knowledge of the Biblical languages to make Biblical preaching more 
immediate and relevant, is a fundamental error. 

This error rests on a misunderstanding of the task of interpretation. 
For the basic presupposition of interpretation is the ability factually 
to translate the Biblical text. Only that church which requires of its 
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ministry linguistic and historical competence really clears the way 
for truly relevant preaching. For only that preaching which is most 
closely related to the text, that is, preaching which proceeds from an 
understanding of the original language, has the promise of genuine 
relevance. For it is preaching which embraces the whole process of 
translation and is the result of a thorough awareness of the difficulty 
of the text. 

But there is another reason why one may not, in principle, be 
satisfied with a currently used translation. For not only is the relation 
of the translation to the original text always inadequate, since every 
translation lags behind the original text, but also because every trans- 
lation, being historically conditioned, is a transient phenomenon, since 
every living language is in process of change. The meanings of words 
change; concepts become useless in course of time; they become, as 
one says, worn out and lose their original substance and the power 
they once possessed. Also for this reason the task of translation must 
go on and on and demands constant reorientation on the basis of the 
original text. P.M. B. 


THESES ON ALTAR FELLOWSHIP 


Is altar fellowship tantamount to church fellowship, or does it initiate 
or consummate the latter? Under what conditions may a church body 
pledged to a given confession of faith engage in communio im sacrts 
with a church body pledged to a different confession of faith? Questions 
such as these were raised already in the early Christian centuries. But 
they have become most articulate and extremely relevant in our day in 
view of the inescapable impact of the ecumenical movement. For this 
reason we are submitting a set of 14 timely theses dealing with the 
issue of altar fellowship. They were drafted by Oberkirchenrat 
Dr. Friedrich Huebener of the United Evangelical-Lutheran Church of 
Germany. He presented and discussed them at a Lutheran Conference 
in Flensburg. Some time later the theses were published in the Informa- 
ionsblatt fiir die Gemeinden in den Niederdeutschen Lutherischen 
Landeskirchen ( April 21, 1958, p.131) and in the Evangelisch-Luthe- 
rische Kirchenzeitung (May 1, 1958, p.142). Here are the theses in 
English translation: 

1. A discussion of questions relating to altar fellowship is, so far as 

Germany is concerned, one which, in view of our past history, is 
loaded in a special degree. The reasons are: 
a) As a result of the solemn declaration which imposed altar 
fellowship with Reformed churches, a number of basically Lu- 
theran areas became “united” (wniert) in the 19th century and 
thus their confessional status was jeopardized; 
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b) Regional church authorities under the control of the ruling 
king, by encroaching on the churches of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, interfered with the free development of the original eccle- 
siastical-theological efforts of these Lutheran churches and ob- 
scured the ecclesiastical significance of altar fellowship. 


. Not until the years of struggle to bring about a confessing church 


(Bekennende Kirche) and the coexistence in a church federation 
of churches pledged to differing confessions have we become 
aroused to the need of a fresh consideration and decision. 


. By confronting our peculiarly German complex of questions with 


the complexes of questions raised in the ecumenical enterprise 
we can be helped to find our way out of the lowlands of church 
politics and emotion and to return to the central ecclesiastical- 
theological and therefore fundamental questions. 


. The precise terminology employed in ecumenical discussions can 


even now lead us out of the blind alley of an undifferentiated 
concept of altar fellowship, but it can also make apparent at the 
same time that the concept “altar fellowship” is interlocked with 
the thing itself — that is, with the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 


. An overview of the practice of other churches shows character- 


istic differences between the Catholic and the Protestant wings 
of the ecumenical enterprise. At this point the Anglican Church 
deserves special attention because of its intermediate position. 
Viewed historically, practically all Christian churches started out 
with the practice of close Communion, that is, with Communion 
celebrations limited to their membership. In instances where 
theological reasons did not suffice, sociological motifs are deter- 
minative. 


. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that enlightenment 


(Aufklarung) and dogmatic indifference as well as the desire for 
a more powerful ecumenical unity have resulted in a battle of 
opinions in almost all churches whether close Communion should 
still be maintained. 


. The heart of the problem of ecumenical discussion is this: Is 


altar fellowship a suitable means to establish the unity of the 
church, or can altar fellowship be no more than a manifestation 
of an already re-established unity? 


. When churches which suffer from sacramental poverty emphat- 


ically urge the establishment of unity by means of altar fellow- 
ship, they are overlooking two things: they expect sister churches 
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to surrender their dogmatic interpretation of the Lord’s Supper, 
and at the same time they confirm the original conviction of the 
church that altar fellowship is a manifestation of church fellow- 
ship. 

Whoever proposes universal altar fellowship and nevertheless 
insists on borderlines between churches reveals either that he 
does not know what the Lord’s Supper means according to the 
will of its Founder or that he has a concept of the church differ- 
ent from that of the New Testament. 


If it is true that Christian denominations of all shades are, with- 
out any difference, “branches” of the true church and therefore 
the “true” church of Jesus Christ, then all further continuance 
within limits prescribed by confessions and every close Com- 
munion practice is an easygoing traditionalism and a separation 
involving guilt. 


. With respect to its Own position in the ecumenical enterprise 


regarding the question of altar fellowship, the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church appeals neither to the Greek-Orthodox nor to the 
Anglican Church, because it may not support either the tradi- 
tionalism of the one group or the vacuous episcopalism of the 
other. It will have to travel its own route between the sacra- 
mentally impoverished churches to the left and the sacramentally 
overstuffed churches to the right. 


. Its decision may not lose itself in a false objectivity of an ex 


opere operato or in a false subjectivity which makes out of the 
Lord’s Supper the Church’s Supper. 


The impending judgment of the returning Lord of the church is 
the theologically compelling reason for a continuing struggle 
regarding altar fellowship as the manifestation of church fellow- 
ship. Since church fellowship and altar fellowship are contingent 
on, and demand, each other and remain genuinely true only when 
predicated on confession fellowship, the whole Lutheran Church 
is called to repentance and decision. P. M.B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NEWS BUREAU OF THE 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Minneapolis.— The Evangelical Lutheran Church will open a new 
mission field in Brazil this fall, it was announced here by Dr. Rolf 
A. Syrdal, executive secretary of the ELC’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


The new field, authorized by the ELC’s 1956 general convention, is 
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located in the rolling terrain and intermittent jungle of Parana, south- 
west Brazilian state bordering on neighboring Paraguay and Argentina, 
Parana is considered the second richest Brazilian state and is the center 
of present-day immigration in that nation. Headquarters for the new 
mission will be in Londrina, a city of 70,000, described as north Parana’s 
“economic capital,” central in a fast-developing area of coffee planta- 
tions, grain fields, and the largest paper industry in South America. 


The ELC field will be staffed by seven new missionaries, three of 
whom were ordained at the ELC’s general convention here in June. At 
the same time the ELC will take over earlier mission work begun at 
Cianorte in 1953 by the World Mission Prayer League, an independent 
Lutheran mission organization with headquarters in Minneapolis. The 
league has five missionaries on the field. Further co-operation has been 
assured by the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, which conducts 
joint mission work with the ELC in Colombia and Japan. One UELC 
missionary will join the ELC missionaries in the new Brazilian field. 


The World Mission Prayer League, in turning over its Brazil mission 
to the ELC, voiced “deep satisfaction and thanksgiving to God” for the 
ELC’s decision to begin work in Parana, further granting permission to 
use its incorporated name to facilitate business transactions in Brazil 
until the ELC is able to incorporate under its own name. 

In entering Brazil “for the specific purpose of reaching unchurched 
Brazilians for Christ,” the ELC’s foreign mission board declared its 
“earnest desire to work together with the Evangelical Church of Lu- 
theran Confession in Brazil,” a body of some 550,000 members, largely 
former German colonists. The board recognized the “historic contribu- 
tion” of the Brazilian Lutherans “to the spreading of the Gospel” and 
“welcomed their co-operation and counsel” in striving to “glorify God 
in laboring under His Spirit toward a common goal.” 


The new missionaries will spend a year studying Portuguese at Cam- 
panas, north of Sao Paulo. 


The ELC conducts foreign mission work on six other fields: Japan, 
Colombia, Madagascar, South Africa, French Equatorial Africa, and 
Hong Kong-Formosa. The WMPL operates mission stations in Bolivia, 
Mexico, Ecuador, India, Pakistan, and Nepal. 

Albuquerque, N.Mex.—The Rev. John H. Gerberding, who re- 
signed as pastor of Holy Cross Lutheran Church in Menomonee Falls, 
Wis., in 1955 after being acquitted on heresy charges, has returned to 
the ministry. Rev. Gerberding was voted into membership in the Rocky 
Mountain Synod of the United Lutheran Church in America. The action 
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was taken by the standing examining committee during the synod’s 
annual meeting here in late May. 

Copenhagen. — The Rev. K. C. Holm has been appointed Bishop of 
the Diocese of Funen in the Lutheran Church of Denmark, succeeding 
Bishop H. Olgaard, who had reached the age of retirement. Bishop 
Holm, 43, is a representative of the Grundtvigian line within the 
Danish Church. Well known and respected in church circles, he is 
a member of the board of the Church’s Council on Interchurch 
Relations. 

New York.— A two-year course of theological study for African 
Lutheran pastors will be inaugurated early next year by the Commission 
on World Mission of the Lutheran World Federation. To be known 
as the “All-Africa Theological Seminar,” the school will be conducted 
at Marangu in Tanganyika from February 1, 1959, to December 1, 
1960. Sessions will be held at the Marangu Hotel, which will also 
board and house the 10 to 15 students who are expected to enroll from 
the Lutheran Churches and missions in various parts of Africa. 

Chicago.— A compromise on the thorny issue of theological educa- 
tion has been worked out by representatives of four Lutheran bodies 
which have agreed to establish a united church. The Joint Commission 
on Lutheran Unity adopted a proposal under which supervision of sem- 
inaries in the new church will be shared by the central body and its 
respective synods. Action was taken here, March 20—21, at a two-day 
meeting of commissioners representing the United Lutheran Church in 
America, the Augustana Lutheran Church, the Finnish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, or Suomi Synod, and the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

New York.— The Appellate Term of the New York Supreme Court 
has affirmed a City Court ruling that sponsors of immigrants to the 
United States could not be held “forever responsible” for debts incurred 
by the immigrants. Without expressing an opinion, the Appellate 
Term, a reviewing court of three judges, unanimously upheld a pre- 
cedent-setting decision made last October by Municipal Justice Henry 
Silverman. Justice Silverman ruled unenforceable the affidavits of sup- 
port filled out by sponsors of nearly all immigrants who have entered 
this country since 1924, when legislation governing admission of aliens 
was first enacted. 

Stockholm. — Janos Horvath, president of the State Office for Church 
Affairs in Hungary, has told the Lutheran World Federation in effect 
to “keep hands off” church concerns in Hungary. The Communist 
official rebuked the international organization for what he termed its 
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“foreign help” in what appears to be the last in an exchange of four 
letters with Scandinavian church leaders concerning church-state rela- 
tions in Hungary. 

Minneapolis. — About 200 employees, including both executive and 
secretarial staff, will compose the personnel of “the American Lutheran 
Church” when the merger of three church bodies goes into effect as of 
January 1, 1961. 

New York.— Nearly 100,000 patients were treated in Jordan last 
year by the seven clinics, including one mobile unit, supported by the 
Lutheran World Federation’s Department of World Service. 


New York.— A Lutheran leader in refugee resettlement joined with 
seven other Protestant officials here in a plea for basic changes in the 
U.S. immigration law. Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council, was among the signers of a joint statement 
asking the 85th Congress to consider a four-point program to broaden 
existing legislation. Congressional action was urged to finish the 
Hungarian program by receiving 3,000 additional refugees of the 
19,000 Hungarians still in Austria and by giving the 32,000 “parolees” 
in this country the status of aliens admitted for permanent residence. 

New York.— The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod has distrib- 
uted a discussion outline to guide its pastors and congregations in 
studying the issue of membership in the Lutheran World Federation. 
The document was prepared by the Synod’s Committee on Doctrinal 
Unity, with the endorsement of its Praesidium, headed by Dr. John 
W. Behnken, President of the 2,152;000-member church body. 

In a letter accompanying the five-page outline, Dr. Behnken stressed 
that the “entire question” of membership in the LWF “needs thorough 
study.” This should be done, he added, not only by the unity committee 
and Synod’s officials but also by theological faculties, pastors, professors, 
teachers, and congregations. 


Chicago.— A new chapter in Lutheran co-operative activity was 
written when the Permanent Commission on the Service Book and 
Hymnal was formally organized here on April 15. Composed of 26 
members, the new commission includes 10 representatives from the 
United Lutheran Church in America, four each from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, American Lutheran Church and Augustana Lutheran 
Church, and one each from the Lutheran Free Church, United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Suomi Synod, and American Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 


Dr. Edward T. Horn III of Philadelphia, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
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church in Germantown, was chosen president of the commission, and 
Dr. William R. Seaman, pastor of Emmanuel Lutheran Church at 
Souderton, Pa., secretary-treasurer. Both represent the ULCA. 

Berlin. — Work on a revised version in German—the first in 60 
years — of Martin Luther's translation of the Old Testament has been 
begun here. A special commission composed of 15 prominent theo- 
logians — 10 clergymen active in pastoral work and 5 Old Testament 
scholars — has been appointed by the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID) to undertake the task, expected to take several years to com- 
plete. Chairman of the groups is the Rt. Rev. Otto Dibelius, bishop of 
Berlin-Brandenburg. Revision of Luther's translation of the New Testa- 
ment by a similar EXID committee was completed last year after 30 
years work. This will be printed shortly. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


Kiamesha Lake, N.Y.— The “bombings and threats of bombings” 
of synagogs in six Southern cities were sharply condemned here by 
some 600 Conservative rabbis as “reminiscent of Nazi tactics.” A resolu- 
tion adopted by the 58th annual convention of the Rabbinical Assembly 
of America also urged local, state, and federal authorities to redouble 
their efforts and arrest those “whose acts have outraged all freedom- 
loving and law-abiding Americans.” The resolution specifically men- 
tioned incidents that had occurred in Miami, Nashville, Jacksonville, 
Birmingham, and Charlotte and Gastonia, N.C. 

New York.— Discontinuance of civilian chaplains to cadets at the 
U.S. Military Academy was urged by the Military Chaplains Associa- 
tion in a resolution adopted at its 33d annual meeting here. It called 
for the West Point position to be filled by a military chaplain appointed 
by the Chief of Army Chaplains through “regular channels.” In another 
resolution the association, made up of chaplains of the three major 
faiths, asked for a halt to the sale of “morally offensive” literature at 
military bases. The chaplains said such literature is “a serious menace 
to the minds and souls of our military personnel” and urged support of 
a joint program of armed forces chiefs of chaplains to eliminate it. 


Berlin. — A resolution condemning atomic war as “irreconcilable 
with mankind’s conscience before God” was adopted here by the Synod 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID) at the close of a five- 
day meeting. The resolution urged the responsible world powers to 
promote a general disarmament of both nuclear and conventional 
weapons and to discontinue atom bomb tests. 


New York. — Dr. Albert Schweitzer has again appealed for the end- 
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ing of nuclear weapons testing and the holding of a summit conference 
to reach an agreement on renunciation of nuclear arms. The famed 
medical missionary and Nobel peace prize winner warned that if these 
steps are not taken, “we remain on the road that leads to atomic war 
and misery in the near future.” Dr. Schweitzer’s three-part statement 
“With Reference to the Present Nuclear Crisis in the World” was re- 
leased in the United States by the Albert Schweitzer Fellowship here 
and in Europe by the Nobel Institute at Oslo, Norway. 

Athens. — Archbishop Makarios, exiled head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus, announced here that he had been invited to visit the 
Soviet Union as the guest of Patriarch Alexei of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. He said he hoped to “leave shortly” for Moscow and to stop 
off in Czechoslovakia. 

Washington, D.C.— Members of the Temple Sinai Jewish congre- 
gation here joined in a worship service at Washington Cathedral 
(Episcopal) in which special prayers were offered for the state of Israel 
in honor of its 10th anniversary. It was the first time that a non- 
Christian group has ever joined in the regular Sunday morning service 
at the cathedral. Heretofore interfaith services have been conducted at 
the cathedral only at the evensong hour. David Yentis, president of the 
Jewish congregation, read the lesson from the Old Testament during 
the service. 

Toledo, Ohio. —In spite of a written agreement with the father, the 
right of a mother to rear a child in the religion of her choice was up- 
held by the Eighth District Court of Appeals. The court cited a con- 
stitutional provision against compelling anyone to attend or support 
any place of worship against his consent. The ruling came after John 
W. Hackett, Jr., a Toledo attorney, who is a Roman Catholic, had asked 
the Domestic Relations Court to find his former wife, Gloria, in con- 
tempt because she was not continuing the education of their 8-year-old 
daughter in the Roman Catholic faith. 

Houston, Tex.—Southern Baptists now have 1,213 missionaries 
serving in 38 countries, Dr. Baker J. Cauthen of Richmond, Va., execu- 
tive secretary of the denomination’s Foreign Mission Board, reported 
here. 

Philadelphia.— The American Bible Society distributed a total of 
14,614,642 Scriptures in 271 languages in more than 60 countries last 
year, it was reported at its 142d annual meeting here. Of the total, 
1,050,061 were complete Bibles, 1,681,424 New Testaments, and 
11,883,157 gospels and other portions. 
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During 1957 new Scripture translations or revisions were published 
in 19 languages, of which five had a Scripture portion for the first time. 
These new tongues were Anuak (Sudan), Aztec of Guerrero (Mexico), 
Beti (African Cameroun), Benukid (Philippines), and Pocomchi 
(Guatemala). 

Other statistics reported included the distribution of 55,706 embossed 
volumes and talking-book records for the blind; 151,416 pounds of 
paper to Belgium, Germany, and Turkey for Bible publications; and 
1,079,391 Scriptures to the armed forces. 

Jerusalem.— A new towering structure described officially as “the 
supreme religious center for the entire Orthodox Jewish world” was 
dedicated here. Situated on the highest hill in the New City of Jeru- 
salem, the seven-story building will serve as the seat of the Chief 
Rabbinate of Israel. It also will house a new Orthodox research and 
information center, an extensive rabbinical library, and a liaison office 
for Jewish religious foundations throughout the world. Built with 
$1,665,000, mostly in contributions, the structure has an ultramodern 
auditorium seating 1,000 persons. 

Philadelphia. — Dr. William G. Pollard, an atomic scientist and an 
ordained Protestant Episcopal priest, said here that “God made hydro- 
gen bombs in profuse abundance” even before history began, and there- 
fore civilization had better consider how to live with the weapons 
rather than try to ban them. The executive director of the Oak Ridge 
(Tenn.) Institute of Nuclear Studies, who is assistant minister of 
St. Stephen's Episcopal Church there, made the suggestion during a lec- 
ture series at the Holy Trinity Epispocal Church here. 


Speaking on the “Christian Man in the Atomic Age,” the scientist 
said it was “illogical” to protest both the “God-created power” and the 
United States testing it in bomb form when it was a matter of enlight- 
ened self-interest and defense. Atomic scientists, he said, should not 
be looked upon as working in “black magic” or contravening God- 
created principles. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE SIGTUNA FOUNDATION. By Olov Hartman. Translated from 
the Swedish by Margareta Angstrom. London: SCM Press. 1955. 
Paper. 54 pages. 3/6. 

Those interested in the effort to relate the Christian calling to its con- 
temporary setting by means of worship, work, and study in a fellow- 
ship will enjoy this sketch of the Swedish counterpart of Iona, Taizé, and 
Bad Boll. The foundation, which has for over 30 years enjoyed the 
support of outstanding church leaders of Sweden, includes People’s Col- 
lege for young people, giving short courses winter and summer; guest 
facilities for conferences; a “Humanistic School” (secondary school for 
boarding pupils); and an Ecumenical Institute. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE CHURCH SECRETARY. By Virginia S. Ely. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1956. 190 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


This is an able summary of the qualifications and duties of a church 
secretary. Principles of supervising the church office and volunteer help 
are set forth. Files, records, and publicity are discussed briefly. Interesting 
glossaries of worn-out phrases as well as frequently mispronounced or mis- 
spelled words are included. Pastors who have to train office help or set 
up office policies may find the book helpful. The author is experienced 
and writes well. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PREACHING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by Howard A. Johnson. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons. 1957. 235 pages, plus recommended 
readings and index of authors. Cloth. $3.75. 


The Canon Theologian of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York here edits a series of articles on the seasons of the church year and 
their relevance for preaching. The contributors are men of prestige: the 
late H. E. W. Fosbroke on Advent, Albert T. Mollegen on Christmastide 
and Epiphany, Theodore Wedel on Pre-Lent, William H. Nes on Lent, 
Frederick C. Grant on Holy Week, J. V. Langmead Casserley on Easter- 
tide, W. Norman Pittenger on Ascensiontide and Whitsuntide, and 
Theodore P. Ferris on the post-Trinity season. This reviewer finds some 
of the accents eccentric, some of the expected ones missing. But the book 
as a whole is most significant as a demonstration of the effort to relate 
Biblical theology to the preaching that takes its shape from the church 
year. Grant's article employs the critical method but comes up with help- 
616 
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ful accents on the relating of theology and worship in preaching to the 
New Testament. What Dean Pike and his associates did for their clergy 
might well be an objective of many a pastoral conference as its members 
prepare for their round of preaching the Gospel. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


DESIGN FOR PREACHING. By Henry Grady Davis. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press. 1958. 294 pages, plus bibliography and index. 
Cloth. $4.75. 


Here is a rare and good book. A teacher of preachers, himself an able 
preacher, writes a book on preaching which tries to tell what actually 
happens when a man preaches. The result is a book which itself under- 
takes a “design” of creative freshness and says many of the old things in 
new ways. The volume is rich in theological and professional insights and 
may well become the subject of patient study over years. The heart of 
Davis’ thinking on preaching is that “form and substance” of preaching 
must be closely linked; that the theme and purpose of a sermon must ex- 
pand organically into the total; that the preacher must reach the hearer 
in his own situation and process, speaking to his ear. The author develops 
categories which are not customary in the literature of preaching but which 
should prove most helpful: the various forms which a sermon may take, 
types of continuity, the modes of the sermon, processes in interpretation. 
Davis loads his striking terminology with ample definition and illustration, 
draws on a broad literature of preaching for examples, provides engaging 
suggestions for further study, and writes with the charm of a veteran 
teacher (professor of functional theology at Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
for twenty years) who is also a master of English. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


A HISTORY OF PREACHING IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA, Includ- 
ing the Biographies of Many Princes of the Pulpit and the Men Who 
Influenced Them. By F. R. Webber. Part Three. Milwaukee: North- 
western Publishing House, 1957. 682 pages. Cloth. $7.00. 

With this volume on American preachers F. R. Webber brings his 
formidable history of preaching to a conclusion. Previous volumes dis- 
cussed British and Scottish preachers and have been reviewed in these 
pages. Edwin Charles Dargan’s History of Preaching, in two volumes, did 
not discuss American preachers. Webber begins with the colonial period 
and brings his story down to the present, without considering any preachers 
who are still alive. The method of the earlier volumes is employed — 
to sketch a period as a whole, and to append a series of biographies, some- 
times with brief quotations of the preaching considered. The biographies 
are arranged according to year of birth. The volume includes sketches of 
famous Protestant preachers of all shades of persuasion, a few Roman 
Catholic preachers, the famous evangelists and revivalists, and the preachers 
and theologians of the author's own Synodical Conference. A concluding 
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chapter is entitled “Evangelical Preaching.” In the author’s sprightly style 
it stresses the importance of the preaching of Law and Gospel. He pays 
a tribute to evangelical preaching in German and singles out George 
Stoeckhardt for a special encomium. 


Pastor Webber has put all preachers in his debt for his massive survey 
and his sharply drawn perspective exalting the preaching that exalts Christ. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HYMNAL FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Edited under the direction 
of E. Harold Geer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. 352 
hymns, plus 142 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


In 1927 Peter Christian Lutkin of Northwestern University, told a class 
in hymnology, of which the undersigned was a member, that England’s 
newest hymnal, Hymns of Western Europe, was fully 100 years ahead of 
the best American hymnal. The Hymnal for Colleges and Schools, pub- 
lished by Yale University, furnishes proof that Lutkin underestimated 
the tempo at which American standards can rise. The Yale hymnal is 
not only every whit as good as Hymns of Western Europe; it is, I honestly 
believe, even better. It is better, I believe, than the more widely known 
Songs of Praise. Hymnological standards have risen remarkably among 
English-speaking people since the close of World War II. Better trans- 
lations of hymns in ancient and foreign tongues are today available. Hymn 
harmonizations are more in keeping with what they should be for con- 
gregational singing; harmonizations of chorales prepared by J. S. Bach 
but intended for four-voiced singing and orchestral accompaniment are 
finally beginning to disappear from our hymnals. The original rhythmical 
versions of melodies are gradually replacing the isorhythmic versions. 
Romantic hymnody of the 19th century no longer enjoys its former 
favor, and a more virile type of objective hymnody is regarded as better 
suited for services of corporate worship. Nationalism no longer plays the 
prominent part it once played in hymnals; hymnals are today both more 
international and more ecumenical than formerly. All these healthy de- 
velopments are reflected in the Hymnal for Colleges and Schools. Due 
credit must be given to E. Harold Geer, the editor in chief, and to his 
staff, which included H. Frank Bozyan, the organist of Yale University, 
Luther Noss, dean of Yale’s School of Music, and Sidney Lovett, chaplain 
of Yale University. Everything has been done in good taste. The in- 
fluence of other noteworthy hymnals of Europe and America may be 
seen; this includes, we are happy to say, The Lutheran Hymnal. 


The social gospel finds expression in some hymns of the section headed 
Brotherhood and Social Concern. There is a conspicuous absence of hymns 
affirming the doctrine of the atonement. Yet the situation is not so 
serious as it would likely have been a generation or two ago; it is no 
worse than what one finds it to be in much revivalistic hymnody sung by 
Fundamentalist groups of our own generation. — While this Hymnal for 
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Colleges and Schools is intended laregly for institutions of learning, it 
will probably be used by many parishes also. That it was prepared largely 
for use in schools causes us to rejoice, for a rise in hymnological standards 
must come through the youth of the church. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE STARS ABOVE US OR THE CONQUEST OF SUPERSTITION. By 
Ernst Zinner, translated from the German by W. H. Johnston. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. xiv and 140 pages, plus 
15 full-page plates. Cloth. $3.00. 

Zinner, director of the Remeis observatory at Bamberg, traces once 
more the story of scientific astronomy’s gradual development out of 
astrological superstition. On the debit side is a certain degree of disor- 
ganization in presentation and a lack of documentation at crucial points. 
On the credit side is a huge store of information, an impressive bibli- 
ography, some superb illustrations, and the frank recognition that no 
simple explanation exists for what men see in the skies above them. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PLOTINUS: THE ENNEADS. Translated by Stephen MacKenna; second 
edition by B. S. Page. New York: Pantheon Books, 1957. li and 
635 pages. Cloth. $12.50. 

“Plotinus holds a very important place in the history of thought, im- 
portant in philosophy, more important in theology and in the develop- 
ment of mysticism.” These opening words of Paul Henry’s valuable in- 
troduction to this reissue of the only usable English version of Plotinus 
make clear why the volume is important to the theologian. 


The translation itself is the work of a nonprofessional scholar who 
deserted journalism to devote his life to this work. It is a remarkable 
feat of translation, for Plotinus reads more smoothly in MacKenna’s 
English than in his own Greek. Using the recent text of Paul Henry and 
H. R. Schwyzer, Page has improved MacKenna’s version in about 200 
places. He has also added an evaluation of recent work on Plotinus, tables 
giving the chronological order of the treatises, and a listing of the sources 
of Plotinus’ quotations. Still lacking are a list of noteworthy rejected 
readings, cross-references to other passages in Plotinus, and an index of 
proper names. Physically the book is beautiful and invites the reading 
that it so well deserves. EDGAR KRENTZ 


CHURCH AND STATE FROM CONSTANTINE TO THEODOSIUS. 
By S. L. Greenslade. Naperville: Alec R. Allenson (London: S.C. M. 
Press), 1954. 93 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Most of the problems in church-state relations arose, and most of the 
theories for settling them were championed, in the eight decades between 
the Edict of Milan in 313 and the death of Theodosius in 395. Students 
of contemporary church-state relations can learn much from the events of 
those turbulent decades. Not least for their comfort would be the insight 
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that “in practice, the relations between Church and State will always be 
anxious and difficult, demanding strenuous thought and prudent states- 
manship” (p. 844). ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF GOD. By G. Ernest Wright and Reginald 
H. Fuller. Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1957. 372 pages. 
Cloth. $4.95. 

The subtitle of this work, “Christian Scholarship Interprets the Bible,” 
is its best introduction. Here and there some may question either the 
book’s theology or the scholarship or both, but on the whole few will 
deny that for the nonspecialist it is a masterful summary of all that 
archaeology and other modern scientific disciplines have taught us with 
respect to the interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures. Both authors are 
well known from earlier works, and their competence needs no further 
defense here. 


As the title indicates, the emphasis is on the revelatory aspect of the 
historical events recorded in Scripture. Here we are confronted with 
genuine history in all its variety, its struggles, its fragmentary and develop- 
mental aspects—and simultaneously, in the paradox of faith, we are 
also confronted with revelation, with the Word of God. The authors 
are constantly at pains to demonstrate how developmental details and 
transmissional vicissitudes not only do not militate against canonicity and 
authority but often aid us in the proper understanding of the revelation. 

This material is treated in four parts: (1) the historical books of the 
Old Testament, (2) the Old Testament prophetic, devotional, and wisdom 
literature, (3) the intertestamental period, (4) the New Testament. The 
last of the four is treated (fittingly) in much greater detail, comprising 
nearly one third of the book’s total space, but with the forest still clearly 
visible through the trees! 

Probably a more purely personal viewpoint is represented in the 
treatment of the New Testament than in Wright’s discussion of the Old 
Testament, but, whatever the details of disagreement, a reader can hardly 
escape being greatly stimulated by reading this work, and having it help 
make the Bible become alive and increasingly relevant to his contempo- 
fary situation in the church. HORACE D. HUMMEL 


ISRAEL AND THE ARAMAEANS OF DAMASCUS. By Merrill F. 
Unger. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1957. 189 
pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

The present work is a revision of a doctoral dissertation prepared 
originally some years ago at Johns Hopkins University under the direc- 
tion of William Foxwell Albright. It is really one of a series by Albright's 
students on the little-known histories of the states contiguous to Judah and 
Israel, such as Moab, Ammon and Edom. Albright’s chronology is usually 
followed, and other accents of the “master” are unmistakable. 
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Unger’s publications have mostly been more popular in nature. The 
serious scholarship behind this work, in contrast, will be indicated by the 
fact that over one third of its total pagination consists of notes. In spite of 
its frequently technical nature, however, its value to many pastors will 
be apparent if one considers the very prominent role “Syria” (as the 
Biblical “Aram,” which refers normally to Damascus, is usually translated ) 
plays in Old Testament history, particularly in that of the divided king- 
dom. Drawing material from the most diverse sources, Unger not only 
paints here a vivid picture of Damascus from the Ice Age down to its 
fall and incorporation into the Assyrian empire in 732 B.C. but also 
discusses many problems of contemporary Biblical history. (The first two 
chapters deal briefly with pre-Israelite times, but Chapter I in particular 
contains material useful for understanding the patriarchal period.) Three 
maps of Palestine (in the patriarchal, Davidic, and prophetic periods) are 
included for easy reference. 

After the manner of the Albright school, Unger here takes the Biblical 
evidence very seriously. He insists repeatedly on “concrete evidence” 
(taking issue with certain more theoretical reconstructions by Jepsen, 
Hélscher, Kraeling, and other researchers in this field), and in general 
he has given us a very balanced and judicious treatment of the problems. 
Only very rarely do the author’s own leanings cause him perhaps to over- 
state his case (for example, his insistence that Sargon could not have 
captured Samaria, on pp. 106 ff). HoRACE D. HUMMEL 


A STUBBORN FAITH: PAPERS ON OLD TESTAMENT AND RE- 
LATED SUBJECTS PRESENTED TO HONOR WILLIAM AN- 
DREW IRWIN. Edited by Edward C. Hobbs. Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1956. 170 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

This volume is dedicated to a man whose name and fame are securely 
established in the annals of American Biblical scholarship. The title 
should not be misunderstood. It refers not to “stubbornness about items of 
faith” but to “‘a stubbornness in the conviction that a man’s faith is the 
heart of all that he is and does,’ a stubbornness characteristic of William A. 
Irwin.” 

Contributions to a Festschrift invariably vary in merit. This one is on 
the whole, however, rather uniformly good. The less technical nature of 
many of the essays will render this volume correspondingly more valuable 
to the average exegete without, however, diminishing its interest to those 
on the frontiers of Biblical research. 

The various papers are probably best considered separately and in 
sequence. (1) Williams discusses “The Fable in the Ancient Near East,” 
noting its antiquity and the interpenetration of Sumerian, Indian, Aeso- 
pian, and other forms, as well as Biblical parallels (cf. Judges 9 and 
2Kings 14). (2) Edwards considers “The Exodus and Apocalyptic,” and 
very stimulatingly (in most respects) he demonstrates how apocalyptic 
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developed out of classical prophetic forms during and after the Exile, 
building especially on the Exodus themes of which the apocalyptists were 
the “profoundest interpreters” (p.37). (3) Considering “The Question 
of Coregencies Among the Hebrew Kings,” Thiele continues his running 
debate especially with Albright, here specifically taking issue with the 
latter's denial of the existence of coregencies in Israel and Judah. In 
addition the Biblical indications of coregencies by Solomon, Jehoram, 
and Jotham with their fathers, Thiele adduces cogent evidence pointing 
perhaps to two other coregencies: those of Jeroboam II and Uzziah. 
(4) McCullough considers “The ‘Enthronement of Yahweh’ Psalms” and 
argues, pace Mowinckel, that, because of the paucity of evidence, “until 
our knowledge of these matters increases, it would be well for the exegesis 
of the psalms to proceed as though the ‘Enthronement of Yahweh’ theory 
had never been put forward” (p. 61). This viewpoint hits the solar plexus 
of much contemporary Psalms scholarship, and although most would agree 
with McCullough’s cautions lest Israel’s uniqueness be obliterated (p. 58), 
others will feel that the parallel evidence is sufficiently strong that the 
theory may not be demolished so easily. (5) In what will perhaps stand 
as the essay of most abiding value in this collection, Kraft makes “Some 
Further Observations Concerning the Strophic Structure of Hebrew 
Poetry.” This is a careful and cautious study of a very knotty problem. 
Earlier abuses are noted, and the Ugaritic and Biblical evidences are pains- 
takingly analyzed. (6) Williams contributes a study of “Jeremiah’s 
Vision of the Almond Rod.” He correlates Jer.1:11,12 to Num. 17:2 ff. 
and (rather unconvincingly, from our viewpoint) interprets the former 
as the prophet’s protest against priestly misinterpretations of the budding 
rod. (7) May gives “Some Historical Perspectives” of Canaanite cul- 
ture, David, Jeremiah, Zedekiah, and the Pharisees, indicating how 
modern historiography would probably consider these topics, in addition 
and in contrast to the predominantly theological accentuation of the 
Biblical accounts. (8) In “Notes on the Present State of the Textual 
Criticism of the Judean Biblical Cave Scrolls,” Orlinsky continues his 
vigorous campaign of “depreciating to the vanishing point the lower 
textual merits of the Isaiah Scroll” (p. 125). In spite of his pejorative 
mannerisms, Orlinsky is sometimes convincing, especially when he ex- 
poses early extremes, but his own viewpoint probably represents to no little 
extent the opposite extreme. (9) With the usual happy results, Scott 
considers “The Service of God,” demonstrating the originally cultic and 
liturgical overtones of 3ay (as exemplified especially in the institution 
of sacrifice), the prophetic attitude toward these rites, and their relevance 
for today. (10) Beardslee compares the methods of Harnack, Nygren, 
Cullmann, and Bultmann in their attempts at “Identifying the Distinctive 
Features of Early Christianity.” He stresses that further efforts will prob- 
ably have to synthesize their various approaches, but that a final solution 
to this problem will probably always elude us. (11) Finally, and most 
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refreshingly, Hobbs (the editor of this volume) urges “A Different 
Approach to the Writing of Commentaries on the Synoptic Gospels.” In 
modern scholarship, “the evangelists have turned out to be evangelists, 
not scribes” (p. 158), and the historico-critical method should be used 
not to paint them as simple historians, which they were not, but to expose 
more thoroughly their original intention and viewpoint. 

HORACE D. HUMMEL 


FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHES GLOSSAR. By Alfred Gétze. Sth ed. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1956. xii and 240 pages. Paper. 
DM 9.80. 

Early New High German is the vernacular of blessed Martin Luther 
and his contemporaries, friend and foe, of the German Book of Concord, 
and of the early representatives of Lutheran Orthodoxy. Its vocabulary, as 
well as its grammar and its syntax, is sufficiently different from 20th-or 
19th-century German to mislead and betray very frequently the rash in- 
dividual who incautiously assumes that a knowledge of contemporary 
German is all he needs to understand the language of the 18th and early 
17th centuries. For Early New High German vocabulary Gotze’s Glossar 
has given yeoman assistance to students ever since the first edition came 
out in 1912; subsequent improvements have increased its value. Its 
reissue is to be greeted with great joy, if only for the help it gives the 
student of a critical text of the Lutheran Symbols such as we have in the 
great 400th Anniversary Edition (see CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 {January 1958], p. 2, fn. 6; p. 14, par. 16; 
p-17, par.10). As the compiler concedes, it will not unlock every door in 
the vast house of Early New High German literature, and the professional 
student will still want to have access to Grimm and to more specialized 
glossaries, but even he will find his task vastly simplified by having 
Gotze’s handy 11-ounce manual at hand. For every Lutheran pastor who 
handles German at all, this is an essential tool! 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


HOMEWARD TO ZION: THE MORMON MIGRATION FROM 
SCANDINAVIA. By William Mulder. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1957. xiv and 375 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


The conversion of 30,000 European Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians — 
most of them Lutherans, but a significantly large share of them Protestant 
dissenters — to the banner of Joseph Smith and their supervised emigra- 
tion to the Mormon Zion in Utah is one of the least understood chapters of 
American religious history. In a brilliant piece of historical writing, the 
Director of American Studies at the University of Utah traces the story 
with admirable detail from the first Mormon converts among the Nor- 
wegian Haugean immigrant layfolk in La Salle County, Ill. in 1842 to 
the final acculturation of the immigrants and the all-but-complete dry- 
ing up of the emigrating stream 60 years later. The first apostle and elders 
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were dispatched to Scandinavia in 1849. The success of their mission a 
was astonishing; the Mormon millennium exercised a vast appeal in the | 
countries where dissenting evangelists had loosened the ties of many with — 
the church and where economic and social conditions favored a decision wa 
to emigrate. But the success was not unalloyed. Over a third of the con- Ie 
verts recanted and never left Scandinavia, while others followed suit whi 
after emigration. This volume is a significant contribution both for the UPP 
light that it sheds on 19th century European and American church we 
history and as a document in comparative symbolics. — 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN — 
FERTILE SOIL: A POLITICAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL UNDER THE as 
DIVIDED KINGDOM. By Max Vogelstein. New York: American 
Press, 1957. 137 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Especially because works of this sort are so sorely needed and because ms 
this one might have been so good, it is only with the greatest reluctance i 
that we register grave reservations here. As usual, however, entries must 
be made on both sides of the ledger. 

The author has the gift of saying much concisely. Since he writes for 7 
the “plain reader” (p. xi), this style serves him well in leading the un- end 
initiated through the intricate mazes of this period. The pedagogic tech- shi 
nique applied in the text is commendable. The Chronicler’s reports are bh 
considered very seriously, and in general Vogelstein is very conservative 
in his criticism of the Old Testament. This is to be a strictly political DII 
study; theological evaluation is reserved for a future study. Unhappily, 

a certain lack of humility is frequently implicit—and occasionally ex- 
plicit. Works of a popular nature usually strive somewhat to represent 
a consensus of the best scholarship, but Vogelstein here merely seizes the 
Opportunity to propagandize his own unique points of view. ’ 

Only a few examples of idiosyncracies (without any value judgment lise 
necessarily implied) may be noted here. Queen Athaliah is treated as a apr 
clandestine ally of Jehu rather than (as usually) his implacable foe the 
(pp. 19—20). Eighth-century Judah is believed to have remained sub- 
servient to Israel until the reign of Jotham (p. 31). Four contemporary, tin 
rival kingdoms are postulated as contributing to the chaotic conditions in des 
the last days of Israel, after the fall of the dynasty of Jehu (p. 31 and fat 
passim). The “Azriau of Yaudi” mentioned by Tiglathpileser as a Aq 
major enemy is identified with the king of a northern Aramean state sur 
rather than with the Biblical Uzziah of Judah (p.40). Hezekiah is de- “n 
scribed as participating in the revolt of 711 led by Ashdod (p. 72). The tio: 
“Two-Campaign Theory” of Sennecherib’s war against Hezekiah, inex- suk 
plicably, is not even discussed (p. 74 ff.). The role of the Scythians in the the 
last days of Assyria is reconstructed in a novel but not implausible manner 
(p. 92.). With apparent disregard of an increasingly favored point of we 
view, Ezra is still treated as chronologically prior to Nehemiah (p. 110f.). pn 
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Finally, Vogelstein’s chronology of the divided kingdom is unique, to say 
the least. We lost count of the coregencies proposed, while each epochal 
event is considered likely to have resulted in a recount of the king’s 
regnal years, and many calendric changes are presumed to have occurred. 
It is not this reviewer’s intent to minimize in any way the valuable role 
which such minority presentations as Vogelstein’s play, particularly in the 
upper echelons of scholarship. His points of view certainly are not to 
be discounted for that reason alone, and we need these periodical re- 
minders that we still have a great deal to learn about the details of Biblical 
history. HORACE D. HUMMEL 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF FREEMASONRY. By Theodore F. Nickel and 
James G. Manz. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 32 
pages. Paper. 35 cents. 

Two Lutheran parish pastors who have made a long and careful study of 
the Masonic lodge face squarely this perennial problem of the Lutheran 
Church. What they say about the problem in this Lutheran Round Table 
pamphlet is pertinent and concise. The issues are clearly defined. The dis- 
cussion of the principles involved is straightforward and evangelical in tone. 

This little booklet will become very useful for pastors and people as they 
endeavor to understand for themselves and explain to others the relation- 
ship of the church to the lodge. This reviewer predicts a wide and profit- 
able use. The low price allows wide distribution. _ HARRY G. COINER 


DIE LEHRE DES HL. AUGUSTINUS VON DER PARADIESESEHE 
UND IHRE AUSWIRKUNG IN DER SEXUALETHIK DES 12. 
UND 13. JAHRHUNDERTS BIS THOMAS VON AQUIN. By 
Michael Miller. Regensburg: Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 1954. 325 
pages. Paper. DM. 19.50. 

This is Volume I of a projected series, Studien zur Geschichte der katho- 
lischen Moraltheologie. It is a good example of the thorough systematic 
approach to ethics, or moral theology, that marks Roman Catholic 
theologians. 

Lucid, well documented, and highly interesting, it starts with St. Augus- 
tine’s views of the ideal marriage in statu integritatis, free of the sexual 
desire that he regarded as a result of the Fall. The author then traces the 
fate of St. Augustine’s views through the scholastic period up to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. A concluding section summarizes the results of the historical 
survey, with some practical applications under five heads: the presence of 
sexual desire in Paradise, an ethical evaluation of sexual desire, an apprecia- 
tion of marriage first in view of its objective purposes, then in view of its 
subjective motivation, and the significance of Christian conjugal love for 
the development of personality. 

The study shows how strongly dualism of body and spirit influenced the 
moral theology of the fathers and helped shape their ascetic and monastic 
principles. HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 
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WHICH BOOKS BELONG IN THE BIBLE? By Floyd V. Filson. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 174 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The title and subtitle of this notable book from the pen of the dean of 
McCormick Theological Seminary do not wholly disclose the author’s inten- 
tion, which is to go beyond the usual studies in canonics and to confront 
the theological issues: ‘Whether the Church should have a Scripture, what 
books should be included in it, and why” (p.7). The book is a brilliantly 
clear treatise on the Canon as a challenge to faith. 

In the opening chapter Filson surveys the extremes in current attitudes 
toward the Bible under these headings: Indifference or overzealous Biblic- 
ism, legalism or contempt for the written Word, outgrown product or time- 
less truth, divine dictation or human product, individual judgment or 
church decision. He does not merely attempt to arrive at a happy medium 
but tries to analyze the strength of the positions he discusses. For example, 
under the caption “Outgrown Product or Timeless Truth” he admits, on the 
one hand, the validity of critical views informed by the modern idea of 
evolution and asserting that the Biblical writings are antiquated as a source 
of permanently valid truth about strictly scientific matters but on the other 
hand he denies that the idea of evolution can be applied to the Biblical story 
and message. Again, while sympathizing with those who emphasize the 
“timeless” truth of the Bible addressed to man’s basic needs, Filson asserts 
that a treatment of the Bible as though it were not enmeshed in any ancient 
situation cannot be defended. “The canon is not a demand that men must 
always think precisely as the men of Biblical times thought. It is not 
a demand that we accept literally the world view (or the successive world 
views) of the Biblical writers” (p.29). For the church to fail to see this, 
he holds, would be fatal. What it must do is “cultivate in Christians a clear 
historical sense” in spite of all the problems in adult education that this 
involves. Without either abandoning the first-century Gospel or perpetuat- 
ing all its outward forms, there must be a reverent concern to make the 
Biblical message supreme in “the shifting setting of modern life.” The 
other descriptions of the antitheses are equally challenging in this packed 
and powerful section. Of special interest will be the section in which the 
author discusses “the human factor” of Scripture against both those who 
tend to deny it and those who recognizing the human origin of the books, 
reject the concept of the Canon. Here it becomes apparent that “canon” is 
the author’s rather inclusive term for what others describe by “inspiration.” 

Chapter III on the Old Testament is one of the clearest descriptions of 
the conservative position advanced by that number of Old Testament schol- 
ars who use the historico-critical method. The later dating of many of the 
books is accepted, but the primary concern is with the relation of this older 
revelation to the New Testament. Although this is done via other categories 
than inspiration, viz., the testimony of Christ and the apostles and the 
insistence that the church needs the broader base of the Old Testament 


preparation to rightly understand the New, anyone who wants to understand 
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the remarkable passion for Old Testament studies in modern theology will 
find Filson’s discussion helpful. Particularly intriguing to this reviewer 
was the section on methods of interpretation of the Old Testament. Here 
you have the modern understanding of prophecy which finds the forward- 
looking predictive element not merely in the prophets but in the entire Old 
Testament and yet emphatically protests the loss of the literal historical 
meaning by a “prophetic proof which in effect puts all this Biblical history 
on one level.” (Page 64) 

In the chapter on the Apocrypha there is a useful descriptive section. 
Filson criticizes the dogmatism of those who assert that there was a wider 
Alexandrian Canon as a fixed quantity but who use only the LXX for their 
proof. He finds no proof that the New Testament writers regarded the 
Apocrypha as Scripture. This reviewer would have to turn the argument 
around: the failure to quote Esther in the New Testament does not dis- 
establish the canonicity of that book, and by the same token the failure to 
quote from Apocrypha (other scholars might not be so sure) does not de- 
cide the matter. Perhaps the problem lies in the author's treatment of the 
Apocrypha as a homogeneous unit. 

In listing the four main positions of Christian churches regarding the 
Apocrypha (Roman, Greek, Anglican, Reformed) Filson ignores the Lu- 
theran attitude. And when the Church of England’s attitude is regarded as 
“inconsistent and unsatisfactory” on the ground that “what is used in the 
regular public worship of the Church is in effect normative” (p.97), this 
makes any Lutheran uneasy who notes the Book of Concord’s use of the 
Apocrypha and its failure to make any canonic list a matter of doctrine. 
The insistence that “to be consistent, the Church must decide whether it 
considers the Apocrypha authoritative” (p.97) sounds to a Lutheran as 
the typical Reformed alternative to the Roman Catholic position. 

The discussion of the New Testament elucidates the factors that led in- 
evitably to a canon: Jewish-Christian legalism, speculative Gnostic dualism, 
Marcion’s “Stranger God,” the Montanist obscuring of Christ. The basic 
test of apostolic origin is described as both artificial and correct. The var- 
ious writings of the so-called apostolic fathers and apocryphal gospels are 
analyzed. The author sees no need for a change in the traditional view of 
these books, but he asserts that it is always the living church and not any 
individual — Luther's treatment of the New Testament is mentioned at this 
point — that decides to keep or change the Canon. 

In the final chapter, “Is Tradition Subject to Scripture?” the positive 
values of tradition are very briefly sketched while the dangers are high- 
lighted (formalism, legalism, archaism). The apostolic tradition in terms of 
the unique role of the apostles is regarded as crucial for the written form of 
the New Testament, but the reasons for this uniqueness are not too clearly 
enunciated. Ultimately the Canon was the church’s decision to subject all 

tadition to the written apostolic witness. Filson stresses that far from en- 
slaving the church, this offered “a solid basis for faith and worship . . . 
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a defense against the encroaching confusion and the progressive fading of be 
the oral gospel traditions.” (Page 154) th 

In his evident zeal to subject tradition to Scripture and to avoid a Roman Bi 
doctrine of continuous inspiration the author seems to betray the usual fo 
Reformed understanding of creeds and confessions. Unconditional loyalty on 
to the Augustana or the Westminster Confession is apparently reprehensible se) 
to him. Creeds are important formulations, “but this means that we must re 
test them by the Scripture” (p.157). No doubt the Lutheran insistence le 
that Scripture is to be interpreted according to the Confessions would ap- an 
pear as utter Romanizing to Filson. Perhaps we Lutherans shall have to say ev 
more clearly what we mean. tic 

In sum, this is a clear and forceful presentation by a modern and yet N 
basically conservative Reformed theologian. It deserves careful reading by ac 
Lutherans. HENRY W. REIMANN P 


THE CHRISTMAS CRIB. Nesta de Robeck. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1956. 119 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The development of the Christmas crib is here traced from the early tk 

nativity dramas of the era when the Council of Laodicea decreed that “only 


in 
the clergy were to enter the pulpit and declaim and sing” to the time that tt 
the plays disappeared from the churches but left there the central point of te 
interest, the crib. Excellent photographs and packed paragraphs indicate p 
the available material this little book surveys. Apparent are evidences of ” 
the extreme which the ‘cult of the Christ Child” sometimes reached. While ‘ 
it is noted that “the very serious devotion of the Counter Reformation R 
brought deep understanding to the Nativity” (p.79), no attempt is made 
to record Reformation influences. The modern growth in appreciation of 7 
the Christmas crib has given rise to societies of “the friend of the crib,” 
including the American Christmas Crib Society, 305 South Wayne St., 
Fremont, Ohio. 
The adoration of the Christ Child by the animals as a factor in early 
Nativity dramas is demonstrated with the dialog of a drama in a Spanish ‘ 
midnight mass, the “Mass of the Cock.” ( 
Cock, beating his wings: Christus natus est. f 
Ox, lowing: Ubi? t 
The goats and sheep, bleating: “Bethlehem.” 
The ass, lifting up his voice: Eamus. j 
GEORGE W. HOYER 
QUESTIONS GOD HAS ANSWERED: A Course of Study for Confirma- I 
tion Classes. By Paul G. Hansen. Fourth edition. Denver: St. John’s | 
Church, 1957. Mimeographed. Teacher’s Manual, $1.00; Student's I 
Vorkbook, 75 cents. 
This course of 56 lessons is designed to teach the fundamental doctrines i 


of the Christian faith by drawing them directly from the Bible without 
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benefit of catechism or other helps. The author states: “The questions are 
the result of eight years of experience in actual class situations.” Four open 
Bible examinations and a final examination are furnished with the answers 
found in the instructor’s manual. Each lesson suggests memory work and 
makes use of student activity, most of it working with the Bible. Twenty- 
seven pages of illustrations are furnished for the instructor and pupil. This 
reviewer favors the method, with its use of clear and incisive questions that 
lead the pupil to find answers by the inductive process rather than have the 
answer furnished him in the form of a thetical statement. Sometimes, how- 
ever, one wonders what the pupil will write as answer to particular ques- 
tions. Again, some of the questions teach when they should only question. 
Nevertheless, these materials, if used with discretion, offer the pastor or 
teacher excellent resources. HARRY G. COINER 


PIA DESIDERIA. By Philipp Jacob Spener. Ed. Kurt Aland. Berlin: 
Verlag Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1955. 91 pages. Paper. DM 4.80. 


Further evidence of the resurgence of interest in the Pietist movement is 
the appearance of the present edition of Spener’s Pia Desideria in the series 
initiated by Hans Lietzmann. Aland lists eight previous editions, including 
the Latin version of 1678. Particularly concerned with the text and with 
textual variants, the heavily footnoted Aland edition is of significance 
primarily to the specialist. Nevertheless it has a definite contribution to 
make, if for no other reason than that its very convenient format should 
attract scholars and students to a renewed study of an epochal document of 
the German Pietist Awakening. PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


TESTING THE TRUTH: A Course of Instruction in Christian Doctrine. 
By Paul G. Hansen. Denver: St. John’s Church, 1957. Instructor's 
Manual, 25 pages. Student’s text, 25 pages. Multilithed; paper. No 
price given. 

This set of 25 outlines on the important doctrines of the Bible gives 
special emphasis to denominational differences existing within the Christian 
Church. Both the instructor's manual and the student's text are prepared 
for use in adult membership classes. The lesson outlines are to be used with 
the Bible only. The basic outline follows Luther’s Small Catechism. 

The material makes extensive use of Scripture. It is well organized and 
excellently illustrated. Some of the statements are so brief, however, that 
they are, at best, cryptic. For example: “ ‘Closed Communion’ is a man- 
made system, but it fulfills the requirement that church and pastor must 
(if at all possible) assume responsibility for anyone who might be harmed 
by the Sacrament” (Lesson 18). The course offers a lesson outline which 
members of the class may use for private study. This method of guided 
induciive study should prove very effective for adults. 

Harry G. COINER 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By Paul Tillich. Vol. II. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. 187 pages. Cloth. $4.50.* 


In the preface to this continuation of his theological magnum opus, the 
author warns his critics: “I cannot accept criticism as valuable which merely 
insinuates that I have surrendered the substance of the Christian message 
because I have used terminology which consciously deviates from the 
Biblical or ecclesiastical language.” Without such deviation, he says, he 
would not have deemed it worthwhile to develop a theological system for 
our period. Tillich’s terminology is not new, but his use of it is, at least in 
part. Leaning heavily on philosophy, he blends its terms with those of 
theology. Because he consciously deviates from the Biblical or ecclesiastical 
language, he takes great pains to define his terms. 

On some, perhaps on many, points the reader will agree with Tillich. He 
is certainly right in insisting that “the New Testament witness is unanimous 
in its witness to Jesus as the Christ” and that “this witness is the foundation 
of the Christian Church” (p.118). At the same time the reader may dis- 
agree strongly with Tillich’s interpretation of that witness. If, however, the 
reader is equipped with the necessary theological and philosophical ap- 
paratus, he will indeed find this volume a satisfying challenge to his intel- 
lect, if not to his faith. L. W. Spitz 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. By Philip Hughes. 
Garden City: Hanover House, 1957. 343 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The Reformation, as Hughes uses the term, begins with Cardinal 
Ximenes in Spain and ends with the Council of Trent. Hughes asserts that 
the Reformation was essentially a theological movement and that an under- 
standing of it requires an understanding of theology (p.13). Even the 
political forces of the period are governed, he feels, at least in part by 
theological considerations. He seems to hold that economic factors can 
largely be ignored —a defect in the over-all presentation. 

The corruptness of the church is shown, along with the efforts made 
before Luther to reform the church. Luther’s greatness is granted, and 
generally the picture of him is fair but not friendly. Zwingli, Calvin, and 
Knox are also singled out for special consideration. Calvin is called “the 
leading figure of the whole religious world” between 1541 and 1564. 
(Page 243) 

Hughes regards the Anglican Reformation as the most important phase 
of the Reformation movement (p.161). William Tyndale is “the first 
influence in the formation of the English Protestant mind” (p.167) and 
“the first popularizer of Luther's doctrine in England” (p. 168). The redis- 
tribution of property after the dissolution of the monasteries is “more far- 

* For an extensive criticism of Vol.I of this work, as well as of The 
Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, 
see Vol. XXIV (July 1953), 540—542. 
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reaching in its effect than any event since the Norman Conquest” (p. 205), 
and the Reformation Parliament is “the most important parliament in 
English History.” (Page 179) 

There are minor errors. Martin V was elected on November 11, 1417, 
not 1418 (p.25). The Oratory of Divine Love was organized in 1517, not 
in 1513 (p.90). Luther’s second appearance at the 1521 Diet of Worms 
was on April 18, not April 19 (p.126). Zwingli began preaching in 
Zurich on January 1, 1519 (cf. p. 148). The heretics burnt in the Marian 
persecutions cannot be written off simply as preponderantly Anabaptists 
(p.158). Cranmer may not have been a member of the “White Horse 
Inn” reformers of Cambridge (p.190). Calvin’s Institutes in their defini- 
tive edition should be dated 1559, not 1560 (p.256). The summary of 
the doctrine of justification in the Augustana on p. 139 is not correct. 

Some of the errors will be corrected in the second edition of this work — 
it is safe to predict a second edition. In spite of the errors Lutheran pastors 
and theologians will do well to read this history of the Reformation by 
a Roman Catholic authority. CARL S. MEYER 


MYTH AND RITUAL IN CHRISTIANITY. By Alan W. Watts. London 
and New York: Thames and Hudson, 1954. 262 pages. Price not 
given. 

Watts, professor of comparative philosophy and psychology at the Amer- 
ican Academy of Asian Studies in San Francisco, writes on the conviction 
that Christ is not simply ‘a great teacher, wonder-worker, and exemplar, 
but much rather that Christ is God himself sharing the fate of his erring 
creatures” (p.85). He defines “myth” as “a complex of images or a story, 
whether factual or fanciful, taken to represent the deepest truths of life or 
simply regarded as specially significant for no clearly realized reason” 
(p.63). While we are willing to accept this definition, although we hesi- 
tate to use the term “myth” to “represent the deepest truths of life,” we 
have our misgivings, for example when he defines theology on the same 
page as “an interpretation of combined myth and metaphysics, in which 
both are treated as objective facts of the historical and scientific order.” We 
prefer to keep mythology and theology apart if only because of the mis- 
conceptions which may so easily ensue. Myth and Ritual in Christianity 
itself proves the point. The book is refreshing as long as it stays with the 
basic facts of the Christian faith; it is confusing when it ventures into 
metaphysics, notably those which have an Asian flavor. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


NORDISK TEOLOGI: IDEER OCH MAN. TILL RAGNAR BRING, 
DEN 10 JULI 1955. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 1955. 311 
pages. Paper. 22.50 Swedish crowns. 

These essays in honor of Ragnar Bring on his 60th birthday by theolo- 
gians from all the Scandinavian countries deal with a variety of topics. 

E. Molland demonstrates that Brand deals with the religious problem of 
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Law and Gospel, in spite of Ibsen’s denial; R. Hauge discusses Fredrik 
Petersen’s attempt to place faith and knowledge (in the form of sciences) 
into categories which are beyond conflict; H. Nyman deals with Jonas 
Lagus’ description of faith as a longing and desire for Christ; Lauri 
Haikola analyzes the Christian life on the basis of W. Malmivaara’s The 
Narrow Way in the Light of the Book of Jonah; G. Rosenquist discusses 
the latest development of Church law in Finland; V. Lindstrém writes on 
“The Problem Objective-Subjective in Kierkegaard”; N. Soe, in “Kierke- 
gaard’s Doctrine of the Paradox,” asks if he requires the sacrificium in- 
tellectus; Regin Prenter examines the enslaved and free will in Otto Mol- 
ler’s doctrine of redemption; H. Koch reaches the conclusion that the 
Folkekirke as it exists in Denmark gives the Gospel free course; K. Skyds- 
gaard writes an appreciative criticism of the Prolegomena of Regin Prenter's 
Skabelse og Genlosning; Hjalmar Lindroth examines Nygren’s criticism in 
the light of Kant and Schleiermacher; S. von Engestrém traces influences 
of Albrecht Ritschl in Swedish theology; A. Andren seeks to determine 
which was the first Swedish textbook in dogmatics and concludes that it was 
a translation of Melanchthon’s Loci, about 1550; Bengt Hagglund discusses 
grace and nature in Andreas Suneson’s Hexameron; Gustav Aulen analyzes 
E. G. Bring’s position on absolution; Sven Kjéllerstrom writes on Carl 
Olbers and the unaltered confession; H. Pleijel investigates Gottfried Bil- 
ling’s understanding of society; Gustav Wingren describes Einar Billing’s 
theological method; and Anders Nygren evaluates Ragnar Bring’s contribu- 
tions to theology with special reference to the Luther renaissance, philo- 
sophical analysis, and Biblical theology. E. L. LUEKER 


THE QUEST AND CHARACTER OF A UNITED CHURCH. By Win- 
fred Ernest Garrison. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957, 238 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


Garrison, professor emeritus of church history at the University of 
Chicago, for 28 years an editor of the Christian Century, and now the head 
of the department of philosophy of the University of Houston, is a mem- 
ber of the Disciples of Christ denomination. As such he advocates, lucidly 
and forcefully, “no creedal or doctrinal test either for lay members or for 
the ministry other than the primitive test of loyalty that was embodied in 
the declaration ‘Jesus is Lord.’” He favors a kind of church unity which 
could include communions having the widest possible variety of doctrines, 
polities, and forms of worship and individuals holding a wide range of 
theological opinions. He holds that only one or the other of two things can 
ever make possible a united church: either the differences which now con- 
stitute barriers will be turned into agreements upon the points that are now 
at issue among denominations, or they will remain as differences of opinion, 
conviction, and practice, but will be so conceived that they will no longer 
constitute barriers to unity among those who hold them. He scans the pages 
of church history and finds that the first method has failed; therefore he 
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proposes the second. He traces the history of attempts to unify the church 
by eliminating or curbing those who disagree with the dominant group and 
discovers a trail of intolerance and persecution. Yet, with all due respect to 
Garrison, whom this reviewer learned to know at the University of Chicago 
not only as an erudite professor but also as a perfect Christian gentleman, 
this reviewer believes that the cost of uniting the church on the basis which 
Garrison proposes is too great. History also teaches that whenever churches 
unite on the basis of ignoring their differences, the truth of Scripture suffers 
martyrdom. On the other hand, while doctrinal discussions may not lead to 
organizational union, they do encourage a more thorough study of divine 
truth. Such discussions may also well lead the participants to a fuller real- 
ization that all Christians, irrespective of the divisions in the church, con- 
stitute one holy catholic church in Christ, united in the bonds of faith 
which no schism can rend asunder. Organizational union, desirable as it 
may be, is of secondary importance. L. W. SPITZ 


EARLY MODERN EUROPE FROM ABOUT 1450 TO ABOUT 1720. 
By George Clark. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. vii and 261 pages. Cloth. $1.20. 

The author makes a wide survey of the culture of Europe during the first 
two centuries of modern times. His summaries are broad, and his inter- 
pretations are sound. Sir George writes a delightful style. 

CARL S. MEYER 


DEBATES WITH HISTORIANS. By Pieter Geyl. Groningen: J. B. Wol- 
ters, 1955. viii and 241 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

Thirteen essays by the distinguished professor of modern history in the 
University of Utrecht are given in this collection. Even though 11 had ap- 
peared in print before, the publishers have added a valuable volume to 
historiography in bringing them together. 

Pieter Geyl discusses Leopold von Ranke, George B. Macaulay, Thomas 
Carlyle, Jules Michelet, Arnold Toynbee, Pitirim Sorokin, and J. G. Randall. 
The French Revolution, the Rise of the Netherlands, Talleyrand, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the American Civil War are topics on which he discourses. 
The men dealt with, the range of interests, the decisive style, and the sure 
judgments compel close study. The very first essay on Ranke is one that is 
particularly well written. 

Geyl, however, carries on his chief debate with Arnold Toynbee. Four 
of the 13 essays deal with the author of the Study of History. Geyl’s criti- 
cisms are masterful and incisive; few historians can equal him here. Gey] 
does not underestimate the scholarship nor the influence of Toynbee. He 
weighs Toynbee’s observations and conclusions, however, and finds them 
wanting. Admirers of Toynbee will have to consider Geyl’s strictures, and 
all students of modern historiography will have to reckon with them. 

CARL S. MEYER 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1820—1953. By 
Michael P. Fogarty. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1957. xviii and 461 pages. Cloth. $6.75. 

What has been the influence of the churches, primarily the Roman 
Catholic Church, on the actions of individuals and groups dedicated to the 
teachings of the churches in the affairs of political parties, trade unions, 
farmers’ unions, and the like? This is the question which the author has 
set out to investigate primarily in the European setting. His research is 
bedded in history and buttressed with statistics and statistical tables. The- 
ology and social theories and economic factors belong to the discussion. 
Church and state relations, the workers’ movements, management, middle- 
class, and farmers’ movements, the youth and family movements, and poli- 
tical parties are among the topics treated. Equally valuable is the section on 
the sources and principles of the Christian Democratic programs. The final 
section treats the meaning of the movement in the perspective of church 
history. It is, the author believes, an “aspect of the ecumenical or catholic 
movement in modern Christianity” which applies Christian principles in 
political, social, and economic spheres and for which the “Christian laity 
had independent responsibility” (p.435). Yet it is precisely on this last 
point that the gravest question regarding the treatment of the book can be 
raised. What independent responsibility is there for the laity when the 
pope lays down the guiding principles for social action? Is the distinction 
between Catholic Action and Christian Democracy really as sharp as the 
author would have us believe? CARL S. MEYER 


The following five pamphlets have all been published by the Johannes 
Stauda Verlag of Kassel, Germany: 


LEBENDIGER GOTTESDIENST. By Walter Lotz. 1949. 77 pages. 
DM 1.50. 


EVANGELISCHER GOTTESDIENST HEUTE. By Alfred Niebergall. 
1953. 32 pages. DM 1.80. 


DIE LITURGIE ALS LEBENSFORM DER KIRCHE. By Karl Bernhard 
Ritter. 1949. 48 pages. DM 2.40. 


DIE ERNEUERUNG DES GOTTESDIENSTES. By Horst Schumann. 
1949. 44 pages. DM 1.20. 

MIT DER KIRCHE LEBEN — WAS IST DAS? By Wilhelm Stahlin. 
1949. 31 pages. DM 1.20. 

These five pamphlets can give their readers a profound understand- 
ing of Lutheran liturgical worship. Their authors do not merely utter 
Pietistic sentiments about worship. One may not always agree with them; 
at times what they say relates itself better to Germany than to the United 
States of America. But in the discussions basic facts and considerations are 
almost always accorded first place, and our dissents would refer to the 
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practices of the Church rather than to the principles involved. While the 
Lutherans of Germany have their problems too, they are not surrounded by 
American Protestants, and they are not easily impressed by what is novel 
and new. Though at times they seem fettered by the chains of traditional- 
ism, we find this indicated but rarely in the present pamphlets. Many 
German authors are at their best when writing little brochures like this; 
in their books they easily become both complex and verbose, but in their 
pamphlets they usually proceed promptly ad rem and use a German which 
is not complex and involved. There is naturally some duplication in the 
pamphlets listed above. All deserve to be translated into English; we need 
publications of this kind in America that our people may learn to under- 
stand and appreciate their worship and its liturgies better. Our markets 
are flooded with devotional material which in no way imparts to people 
a better understanding of the worship of the church and which, in fact, 
puts the private closet above the church and thus actually militates against 
the wholesome corporate services of worship that are conducted by the 
body of Christ, the church. Perhaps the newly formed Lutheran Society for 
Worship, Music and the Arts could help to make some of these excellent 
pamphlets available in the language our American people speak and read. 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Edward T. Horn, III. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1957. 243 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

This timely book gives us a foretaste of much that will be included in 
the worship materials prepared by the Joint Commission on the Common 
Liturgy. Horn’s volume will replace Paul Zeller Strodach’s The Church 
Year, though we should not encourage pastors to dispose of their copies 
of the Strodach volume. We miss in The Christian Year by Pastor Horn 
a certain warmth and pastoral approach which we find in Strodach’s book. 
It is to be regretted, too, that on p. 89 Horn describes the Feast of the Holy 
Name in the Latin Church as falling on the second Sunday after the Epi- 
phany instead of on the second Sunday after Christmas. On p.3 the author 
says: “American Lutheranism has had to produce its own leadership and its 
own liturgy. European Lutheran theologians still tend to regard American 
Lutheranism in a rather condescending manner.” Horn himself, however, 
seems to share some of this condescending manner, since he has nothing to 
say about developments among Lutherans residing west of the Alleghenies. 
We can only deplore the return of the Feast of the Transfiguration to 
August 6; we believe there is far more merit in keeping it on the last 
Sunday after the Epiphany than in midsummer and in the nonfestive half 
of the church year merely because “in 1456 John Hunyadi and the great 
Franciscan preacher, Juan Capistrano, won a great victory over the Turks 
in a crusade at Belgrade” (p.200). Though we must thus disagree with 
Pastor Horn on these and other issues, we are grateful nevertheless that 
his book has been published. It includes much information which had not 
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been included in the Strodach volume, and it reveals many insights which 

deepened and broadened this reviewer's understanding of the Christian 

year. It is a book which should be in the library of every Lutheran pastor. 
WALTER E. BUSZIN 


MAN IN NATURE AND GRACE. By Stuart Barton Babbage. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., c. 1957. Paper. $1.50. 


The author of this outstanding “Pathway Book” is the dean of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and principal of Ridley College, Melbourne. He gives evidence 
of his wide reading and scholarship on every page. The footnotes would 
supply an adequate bibliography for any course in the doctrine of man. 
In successive chapters he treats man in the context of Biblical revelation, 
classical culture, Christian thought, contemporary politics, modern existen- 
tialism, English literature, and human morality. It was particularly the 
last four topics that stimulated this reviewer. The earlier chapters reflect 
the antimetaphysical bias of modern theology. Although a Reformed con- 
servative, the author is refreshingly fair even when treating radicals like 
Nietzsche and Marx. College teachers, campus pastors, and university stu- 
dents will welcome this book, and seminarians and parish pastors will not 
be far behind in their enthusiasm. A full-scale, theologically developed 
doctrine of man from this Anglican dean could be a thrilling publication. 

HENRY W. REIMANN 


MELANCHTHON, THE QUIET REFORMER. By Clyde Leonard Man- 
schreck. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 350 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 
Second only to Luther as an influence in directing the course of the 

German Reformation and on terms of friendship or at least in personal 

contact with Swiss, English, and French reformers as well as with Roman 

Catholic leaders of various nationalities, Philip Melanchthon deserved 

a full-dress English treatment in our own day. Manschreck, associate pro- 

fessor of religion at Duke University, has come close to that goal in this 

detailed but uncluttered narrative of Melanchthon’s career, person, and 
importance. 

He disagrees with those who have, over the years, and in our times, 
made Melanchthon a sort of scapegoat for all the weaknesses in the Ger- 
man Reformation and later German aberrations but who did not give 
sufficient attention and credit to him for his great devotion to the cause 
and for his achievements. Melanchthon, as the author sees him, was of 
course a humanist, but not a Lutheran Erasmus — he was much too decided 
for that. As drawn and brought to life by Manschreck, Philip was a bal- 
ance to Luther's impetuousness, the precisely articulate author of masterful 
confessional and dogmatic writings, a scholar who put his linguistic facil- 
ities at the service of the causes he loved, founder and rebuilder of the 
entire German educational system, and the everlasting official delegate at 
conventions, conferences, and meetings — so many that they made him sick! 
Manschreck describes Melanchthon’s personal sorrows in the losses of 
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children in death, his differences with Reuchlin, his anguish over Luther's 
misadventures in the Peasant War and the Hessian divorce question, his 
difficult part in the interims of Augsburg and Leipzig, the contributions 
he made toward the intellectual respectability of Lutheranism and the 
preservation of its ecumenical cast, and his unquestioned dislike for the 
papacy. 

This is a good, not overly long biographical study, intended as a com- 
panion to Roland Bainton’s Here I Stand. This reviewer noticed only three 
printing mistakes. He has just one complaint — it is a task to refer to 
the back of the book for 873 footnotes. The illustrations, all good, include 
a sample of Melanchthon’s doodles and script. This is a real rehabilitatio 
Philippi — read it! G. A. THIELE 


SUDDENLY THE SUN. By Eleanor Hull. New York: Friendship Press, 
1957. 130 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

This is a story both heart-warming and heart-searching for the Christian 
reader of the West. It follows a Japanese couple, Yataro and Shizuko 
Takahashi, from their ancient land of beauty amid poverty to a land 
where they often met with ugliness amid prosperity. To many Americans 
on the West Coast they were not individuals but “Japs.” 

However, the Christian faith that the young bride had learned from 
missionaries in Japan strengthened her to rise above racial and economic 
discrimination in the land that had sent out these missionaries. 

Nine of her gifted children were graduated from the university! The 
immigrant mother was awarded the richly deserved accolade of “Mother 
of the Year.” But even this did not save her and her family from the 
shame and indignity of a relocation camp during World War II. 

That she and her family were able to conquer the bitterness of such 
experiences in the strength of their Christian faith is a miracle wrought 
by the Spirit of God that leaves other American Christians both ashamed 
and exalted. W.J. DANKER 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. By Wick Broomall. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1957. 320 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 

Although this work was a prize winner in Zondervan’s Christian text- 
book contest, this reviewer submits that it was not a good choice. 

In the first place, even if one agreed with the author, his polemic is 
often in bad taste. It is rife with oversimplifications, half-truths, and 
superficialities. In spite of Broomall’s profession of fairness (p.8), it may 
be doubted whether he has caught the spirit of any modern Biblical 
criticism (except of those extremists whom he almost consistently holds 
up as typical ). 

Broomall rigidly divides all Biblical interpretation into two opposing 
types (‘“liberal” vs. “conservative,” “naturalistic” vs. “supernaturalistic,” 
etc.). To judge by his account, higher criticism and historical exegesis 
can only be “negative.” 
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Few of his readers, of course, will decry his concern for the authority 
and trustworthiness of Scripture. At the same time, a nearly rationalistic 
concern for “proofs” that is hardly concerned with faith gua faith informs 
most of his argumentation. While he grants that the Bible is an “Oriental 
book” requiring for its interpretation a certain empathy with its original 
environment (p. 288; cf. p. 132), this principle is rarely applied, and one 
might quote to him repeatedly the old hermeneutical principle that sensus 
literalis non est semper sensus literae. 

It is difficult to take seriously someone who argues that the Greek 
philosophers derived their best ideas from Moses and the prophets because 
the latter are temporally antecedent (p. 147), or that the Hebrew Old 
Testament never knew the manuscript variations which we find in the 
New Testament because the evidence is wanting in the case of the former 
(p.210). 

Broomall asserts that “conservatives” must meet “critical” attacks on 
approximately the same level of “scholarship” (p.7); but this volume is 
a testimonium paupertatis for the “conservative” viewpoint. Add its other 
defects, and the reader is advised to spend his time on more profitable 
and more accurate publications. HORACE HUMMEL 


THE “MELOS AMORIS” OF RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE. By 
E. J. F. Arnauld. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. Ixxxvi and 244 
pages. Cloth. 50/—. 


Richard Rolle of Hampole was a sternly orthodox medieval English 
mystic, who just missed canonization after his death in 1349. To the in- 
creasing number of his works now in print the learned professor of French 
in Trinity College, Dublin, here adds a complete and reliable text of the 
outstandingly significant Melos amoris, based on 10 surviving manuscripts. 
It is no work to be approached lightly either by an editor or by the 
reader. Its Latin is atrocious, and its rhetoric is extreme. The author is 
addicted to alliteration to a point where even fledgling preachers must 
despair of rivaling him. Take this strictly random sample for instance: 
“Proinde patebit quia peccantes per impacienciam penitus peribunt, dum 
pauperes polimiti et pulchri, protecti per Principem, plene perfruuntur 
pane perhenni” (p.41). Nevertheless a reading of the Melos amoris will 
furnish firsthand insights into the processes of the spiritual life and into 
the theology of the period, notably on the points of the gratuitousness 
of divine favors, the absolute truthfulness of the Sacred Scriptures, pre- 
destination, and eschatology. Most of the vocabulary difficulties are alle- 
viated by the incorporation of a glossary in the general index. One 
appendix persuasively exculpates Rolle of the often repeated charge of 
insubordination against his bishop; another demonstrates that he was not, 
as it is generally believed, a Sorbonne student. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS ABOUT SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
By Roland Bainton. New York: Association Press, 1957. 124 pages. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


Bainton uses his fine historical sense to produce a fascinating descrip- 
tion of the changing evaluations of marriage. He discerns three major 
emphases: the sacramental (marriage is a religious relationship), the 
romantic (love is tender; the beloved is almost worshiped), and the 
companionable (emphasis upon partnership and common ideals and goals). 
Historically these three partial views of marriage have been emphasized 
in chronological sequence. While each of these views has its validity, he 
contends that all three belong together: Marriage comes from God; love 
is refined through a romantic attachment; it leads to a wide community 
of interests and concerns. DAvID S. SCHULLER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 


The Book of God (Korte Verhandeling van God, den Mensch, en 
deszelfs Welstand). By Baruch Spinoza; trans. by A. Wolf, ed. Dagobert 
D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 121 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. A completely reset edition of the 1910 English translation of the 
“first known report” of the youthful Spinoza’s theologico-philosophical 
quest. 

Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments. Vol.1: 1559—81. By John Neale. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 434 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments. Vol. Il: 1584—1601. By John Neale. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 452 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

American Literature and Christian Doctrine. By Randall Stewart. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. xiii and 155 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Come, South Wind: A Collection of Contemplatives, ed. M. L. Shrady. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1957. 158 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Contemporary Theology and the Modern Minister. By Hassell Thaddeus 
Bowen. Lexington: The College of the Bible, 1958. 96 pages. Paper. 
$1.00. 

Fellowship in the Life Eternal: An Exposition of the Epistles of St. John. 
By George S. Findlay. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 
1955. xv and 431 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Justus Lipsius: The Philosophy of Renaissance Stoicism. By Jason Lewis 
Sanders. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1955. xviii and 228 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. 

A Guide to Christian Unity. By George L. Hunt. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1958. 96 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

The Nature of the Unity We Seek: Official Report of the North Amer- 
ican Conference on Faith and Order, ed. Paul Sevier Minear. St. Louis: 
Bethany Press, 1958. 304 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 
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From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe. By Alexandre Koyreé. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. viii and 312 pages. Paper. $1.60. 


What Is the Church?: A Symposium of Baptist Thought, ed. Duke K. 
McCall. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. viii and 189 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 


Der junge Zinzendorf. By Erich Beyreuther. Marburg-an-der-Lahn: 
Francke-Buchhandlung, 1957. 240 pages. Cloth, DM 8.80; paper, 
DM 6.90. 


A Modern Concept of God. By John I. Gross. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1958. Cloth. $2.95. 

The Puritan Dilemma: The Story of John Winthrop. By Edmund Sears 
Morgan; ed. Oscar Handlin. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1958. 
xii and 224 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Rhythms of the Universe. By Frank L. Fordyce. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1958. 41 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Travail of Religious Liberty. By Roland H. Bainton. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1958. 272 pages. Paper. $1.45. 


We Live in Two Worlds. By William Charles Cravner. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1958. 110 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


Awakening to the Good: Psychological or Religious? By Claire Myers 
Owens. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1958. 273 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 

Camping Together as Christians: A Guide for Junior High Camp 
Leaders. By John Ensign and Ruth Ensign. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1958. 148 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

The Credo of Maimonides: A Synthesis. By Carol Klein. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 143 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Dynamics of Christian Adult Education. By Robert S. Clemmons. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 144 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Faith and Perseverance. By G. C. Berkouwer. Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1958. 256 pages. Cloth. $4.00 

Intimations of Christianity Among the Ancient Greeks (Les Intuitions 
Pré-chrétiennes). By Simone Weil, trans. E. Chase Geissbuhler. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1958. vii and 208 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


Laudes Regiae: A Study in Liturgical Acclamations and Mediaeval Ruler 
Worship. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. xxi and 292 
pages. Cloth. $6.50. 


CORRECTION: The title of The Fourth Gospel: An Introduction with 
Commentary and Notes on the Greek Text by C. K. Barrett, reviewed on 
p. 393 f. of the May issue, should be The Gospel According to St. John, 
followed by the subtitle as given in the review. 











